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IBSTBACT 

This docuoent provides case studies C innovative 
CoBposition I programs at six conaunity colleges thro«..i,. out t^ 
country* Infcr»ation on the various prograos was obtained by means of 
field research at. the colleges. Chapter One describes a 
gcaacar-oriented approach at Houston Ccmniinity College and analyzes 
the reasonr and techniques of teaching ,gra«»ar. Chapter Two discusses^ 
Forest PdiJt CcBmunity Collegers reluctance to teach graaaar and 
analyzes the effect .of recent scholarship jln social dialects on the 
teaching of coapositioji. chapter Three describes^the approach, at 
lastih CoaauDity College vhich emphasizes Kinneavy's theory of the 
aias of discourse. Chapter To^r discusses the siaulations approach 'at 
long Beach City College alJd analyzes the nfeed for realistic, 
aeH-defined writing situations. Chapter Five describes the 
classrooa- tutorial approach at Tarrant County Junior College and 
analyzes individualization in cciposition instruction, and Chapter*" 
Six describes the applied coaaunication alternative to composition at 
Beraaec Coaaunity College and analyzes the rationale ,f or a 
career-oriented alternative for those students desiring it. The study 
concludes that instructional emphasis on social dialects is growing, 
and that instructors are aakitg greater efforts to develop realistic, 
aell-designed lifiting assigna^nts. (Author/JDS) 
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COf^IPOSITION IN llili' OPHN-DOOR COLLEGE 
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Paul Loch iiunter. • 

June, 1977 * . 

Aainna^: Ward Hellstroin # • • • , 

Major Department: English - . ^ * * 

Six Composition I programs, each innovative in its o\m way, are 
described ajid analyzed. Tlip description is the result of field .research 
conducted by the author in the suWer of 1976; the analysis i^ the result 
of ^research into recent scholarship in the teaching, of written' coi^ii^sition 
.Chapter>Dne describes a grajiunar- oriented approach at Houston Community 
4J>llcgo and analyzes the reasons for and tecluiiqUes of teaching grajiimar. 
Chapter 't wo discusses Forest Park Community College's reliJctajice to teach 
grammar and ajialyzes the effect of recent scholarship i] 
on the teaching of composition.' r » ^.i^ji at »i oes.Jie approach at 
■ .CoiTuiiiui> t; l^oJIl^o which empiiasizes James L.* Kinrieav)^^ theory of 
the aims of discours!^^ .and it analyzes the iifiplications of K*inneav>''s 
A Theory df Discourse for fresliman composition. Chapter Four discusses 
the simulations approach at Long Beach City College and analyzes the 
need for realistic, well defined writing situations. Chapter Five 
describes the classroom-tutorial a^jproach at Tarrant County Junior 
^Jjl lege, Northeast Campus, aud'analyzes indiVidu|ilization in composition 

• - :■ ' ■ \ ■ ' ' ^ 

• instruction. Finally, Chapter Six describes the" applied communication 
alt^ernatiye to Composition I at Mo^ramec CQmmunity College and analvaes the 



rationale for a career-oriented' alteniative for those students desiring it 

"I 

This thesis docs not intejid to evaluate or advocate rc'uiy particular 
programs^ but it does reacli two coiiclusions: instructional cmpha:: is oh 
social dialects is growing, and instructors are making. more of an effort 
to develop realistic, well-designed writing assignments. 



Chairman 



' V . INTROBUCTIOiN - 

Jaines L.- Kiniieavy's opening lines in A Theoi7 of Discourse point 
^out-the immediate and alrost oven>;helining problem confronting any study 
of coirtposition. He writes: • 

Tlie present anarchy of . the discipline of what is commonly 
categorized as "conq)osition,** both in high scliools and 
colleges, is So evident as scarcely to require proof. 1 * 

Ajidther critic of tlie fiejd of conpositipn, William E. Coles, Jr. , 
i\Tites in "Fresliman Conpositipn: The Circle of Unbelief" that instruction 
in comi^osition usually has no positive effecjt on the students; the 
course is meaningless, irrelev^aftt , and "calculatedly dissociated from 
the coii<^^rrns of [the student] and the world ! he lives- in. 

The purpose of this thesis is to search for a way out of both 
problems, to describe and Zialyze composition programs that ar* both 
well grounded in contemporary scholarship in the teaching of composition 
and meaningful to the student. 

The research proceeded in tw steps: 5ie]Ld research and library 
research. In the summar of 1976, in ^looking for hinovative CdiTiposition I 
programs, I visited 24 open-door comrMiity colleges in 14 cities. From 
this research I selected s^jc programs for discussion and analysis, ^^y 
selection was guided by three concerns. First, I \<as interested more 



— r- . ■ ■ ;. ! 

• Jajnes L. Kiimeavy, A'Tlieory of Discourse . (Englewbod Cliffs, .N'.J.: 

Prentice-hially 1971), p. 1. ' ' 

^yilliajn E. Coles, Jr., "Freshman i^glisb: Tlic Circle of Unbelief," 
College English , 31 (Nov. 1969), p. 137. 



in iTiiiovativc programs than in oourses based on and guided by tlie 

best-selling textbooks of the time\ Second, I was interested in programs 

. developed to accoinniodate cond.i :iol;s in each* individual oelTege, prograjns 

v^ich reflect the adiDinist:rative philosophy and capability of the 

college, the academic gixals of the college, the talents and intei-ests 

the faculty, aiid the needs and wishes of the students and their 

community.^ Finally, I wa5 not 'looking for a single '^correct*' method 

of teaching Composition.!, bat for methods with clear goals and objective^ 

^,and w«l- designed structure. As James Gray, director of the Bay Area 

Writing Project, has discovered, the s^r^n denominator among successful 

ccMnposition teachers is not any particuhar method, but an understandable, 

coherent pattern of instruction. He says: ' 

• • 

The one thing I've been able to point out over three *' 
or tour years of the project that seems- to" identify all 
of the successful teachers* is that *hey seem to know whjr 
. they're doing vAat they ^re doing. Their courses have 

pattern^, have focus. You can look back and see sequence.. 
They come at it, as I have said, in various ways. Some 
will emphasizediction; some will emphasize \>a"iting.. to 
audi-ences; some will emphasize point -of. view. But the 
emphasi^ if. something they are passionate about. They 
know \^ they are doing \<hat they are 4oing, and that 
seems to be what is inportant*^ • . . . » * - 

Also, the analysis of eacli of the six programs introduces 
discussio'ns of the 'major questions raised in recent scholarship in 



J.R. Br>'an, 'The Influence of the Nature of a College Upon tlie 
Development of a Freshman Program- in English, Dis.sertation, Abstract 
International , 32A ,![;i972)., p. 652QA. • ^ 

4 ' ■ ' 

James Gray, interviewed on The NlacNeil/Lehrer Report (New York: 
,Wtf^; Library #364; Show #2119; February 1?, 1977), p. 7, " 



\^ittcn composition, llie analysis of the Houston* Comjiomity College 
prograjn, a program traditional in content but distinguished by an 
innovative system of adininistrjtibn/ considers the current debate over 
the teaching of gran^nar. llie analysis of thfe Forest P^rk toiinunity 
College program continues this discussion of gramnar by considering the 
inpact of recent scliolarship in social dialects oh the teachiiig of 
composition and by weighing the arguments for and against the resolution 
on the students* rights to their ouu language. The Austin* Con^ntnity 
\ College program, based on Kinnea\y's A Theory of Discourse , introduces 
a ^discussion of the imi)lications of Kinnea'vy's theory of rhetoric on 
. the teaching of . composition. Tlie analysis of the Long Beach City 
College pi-ogram, a program which places students in simulated witing 
situations, discusses the theory behind group v\-ork and the need for 
realistic , controlled communication problems. The tutorial program at 
Tarran: County Junior College, Kertheast Campus, introduces a discussion 
of ind. vidualization in writing instiuction. Finally, the analysis of the 
career-oriented alternative to Conposition I at Meramec COimiunity College 
introduces a discussion of the Applied Communication course and considers 
its advantages and disadvantages as an alternative tJy Composition I. 

The arrangement of the s'ix dupt&i^ follows a trend which is 
developing in the Icacliing of composition in coirHiiuiuty colleges across 
the counir>*- More ajid more, instructors are tiying to design courses 
and make assignments whidi are relevant to the needs of vocationally- 
oriented students as well as academically-oriented students. This 

» ■■ » , * * . 

arraxTgenient of the six chapters should alliDw die reader to see the 
individual discussions from a practical perspective. 



IKXJSTCN TOL^m\COL;.K(:G 

•At Houston Coninu, t>' College, Humanities Division Chairperson 

Claudine D.' Atkin3or na, ieveloped a Con;,, osition I course which is 

ddstingu hed by a hea e of television, telephones, and th^ mail 

.system-- ;ii;d. by a near. ^,r?5lete abaneionirient of the classroom and the 

traduional responsibilities of ti^ie Classroom teacher. Un^pr her vplan, 

students view two thirty-minute' lectures a week on a local television 

* 

station, attend a. large weekly writing seminar to take exams and to 
wite essays, ajid discuss , their graded essays with phone-in tutQrs \Vho 
have photocopies of the gradpd essays/ • ^ 

Although Atkinson's program has^ dispensed with the traditional 
idea of organizing people into classes, it has not done so for the sake 
of individualization, self-paeing, or increased contact with the 
instructors. On the contraf)-, this program is rigidly systematic, 
competitive and mechanical; the students have \'^xy little direct contact 
with the instructors. D^en why is the prograjn set up this way? , Because 
it\s all the college can afford.- 

Houston Communit)^ College was established in 1971 'by the Houston ' 
Independent Sjchobl Disizuct, and its enrollment has grouxi b>^ nearly 50% 
%)ach year, to over 20,000^in Fall, 1976. The school district, however, 
has b^en unable co pass the bond proposals needed to support adequately 
a college of this size. ConsequeJitly , ever>''thing is don^ as cheaply as 

• * 

; : t ■ -.-- ^ \ 



possible. Tlie college has few facilities or full-tiihe instructors of 
its'ovm; nearly all the'teacKiiig is done in high schools at night and 
.on weekendst^or over television. Since the school board funds few full- 
time'^facultj^ positions,* abouc 9^* tion I instruction is 

carried out by part- time inst ^ases this iiieans exhausted 

higli School . teachers who are uii. oiii^^^.^i ^vxth the goals and strategies of 
a college composition course. ^. . 

V . Mkin^n's systOT is the only one in which she could control and 
account^ for the fluali tj' of instruction. Under the new system, the . 
part-time faculty members are not expected to be responsiijle for running v 
*an entire course, merely to grade essays- and answer questions. Has the 
system .wofked? OiTly about 45% of the students finish, the course, but the < 
faculty .and administration feel they are^ providing a valuable* leainitig 
experience under nearly impossible conditions to thousands of working 
people in tlie community wIk) .would not otherwise have sought further 
instruction in witing. ' 

The goals pT the course are traditional; at tlie^oneUier ' s end the 
student should be. able to \\nrite a short essay in Edited' American English ' 
following' one of several organizational models • The accountability 
system, consisting of an objective pretest and posttest driented toward \ 
Edited American English, provides what Atkinson feels is a reliable , 
measure to detemine liow Well these-^oals have been met. On a one hundred 
point scale,^ the average student completing the coui^e improved fifteen 
points during the semester; Atkinson considers tKis to be an indication 
that the course is fairly sucf^essful. Also, it should be noted.that many / 
of the students who do not finish actually learn a significant amount during 
the -tiw^ they are enrolled. 



.The course syllabus and sdicdule provide a well -structured approach to 
Composition I which emphasizes basic, traditional writing skills. The 
course moves from two points of view, grammatical and holistic, siqjjltaneously. 
The gi-anBnatical sequence folloivs Floyd C. Watkins-* Practical English 
Handbook (Houghton-Mifflin, 19741, uhi< ittcm teach grammar and 

sentence structure. The televi.-c ^ l.;;s. to:' the structure of this 
book. At the- same time, students study different modes of. es^ay writing 
in Gerald Levin's Prose Nfodels (Harcourt. Brace, Jovanovich, 1975) , which 
introduces and provides examjoles of essays of definition, comparison and 
contrast, analogy , induction, and deduction. The students \>rrite ajid 
revise an ess£?r in each of tliese fi^ve modes. Furthermore, each student v 
takes a midterm and a final exainina^tion with an objectpe component (used 
for accountability purposes) and an essay comjjonent. ^ \ ' 

Implications of Published. Research 7 ^ ^ 



Research in the teaching of contpQsition provides a perspective 
from which to analyze the aims ani procedures of Atkinson's brogram. 
ITiis thesis examines tJirefe aspects of the program: the usq of \television, 
the hea\y emphasis on instruction in gramnar," and the use of objective 

tests as an accountability device.. 

/ , ^ ■/ ■ \ ! 

Thp heavy i enphasis on televised instruction is -a questionable 

technique, but in Houston's program it server quite well. In Research 

/ \ - / • ■ ' ^ 

in Written Coni}\osition . .Braddock, Lloyd-Jonos, ajicl Schoer find two faults 

' \ . . . ' 

with televised Instruction— cost and Interference with the classroom 
teacher's -adaptability of .course cqntent."^, Tlie first criticism does 



Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd- Jones, and Lowell Schoer^ Research 
in Written Composition (Diajiipaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers « «^ 
of. English, 1963) , p. 47. ^ ' ' ' . ^ . 

1 '1 



not apply to the progrtim. Although initial product ion )costsweFe-'$ 9, 000 
for all sixteen hours, special arrangements with a locfal television 
provide air time for only fifty dollars a lesson, the second criticism 
is, in fact, a benefit in Houston's case. Braddock complains that in 
some cases, *^nonii3l classroom procedures have 1)etn interrupted rather 
than supplemented by the ion set/^^ But Atkinson opted for 

tele\-ised instnactic ...mal classroom procedures'' cannot be 

.maintained in Houston's ied economic, situation. 

Braddock goes on, however, to discuss a research project which indicates 
thattelevision ^'may be a u .^ful instructional* aid, especially where 
instructots are teaching canppsitipn for the first time/' Again, this- 
.is precisely why. Atkinson^ adopted television; it provides structure and 
reliable information in a situation where aboCit .95% of the instruction is 
carried out by pai^-time iostiiictors who may not be familiar \dth the aims 
and content of the com^se. In other woi'ds, the televised instruction 
guarantees that the students will h?ve at least a large shave of the 
content of the traditional, graimar-oriented Composition I course in a 
^situati-on whepe they might simply receive a 4isorgani2ed, secondary 
school -l*evel coui-'se on {Personal Vvi'iting. 

■ - c • .? 

Several years ago George P. Elliot summed up the feeling of many 
^(^onposition I tcachqrs when he wi'ote that teaching grammar 'Vorlced ^ 
impeccably in suppressing the imagination."'* In a niore objectiv^oice, 



:^Braddock, p. 47. 



■^BFaddock, p. 47. 

■'Tea^ii|g Ei 



George P. Elliot, "Teaming Ejiglish," Gol-Iege Engiis h,. 31 
(Nov. 1969), p. 15. ' 



Braddock suimarizes many research studies and, basically agreeing with 
Elliot, he writes: 

In view of the widespread agreement of research studies 

based upon many types of students and teachers, the 

conclusion Can be 'stated in strong' jand unqualified terns: 

the teaching of formal grammar has a negligible or, because 

it usually displaces some instruction arid* practice in actual 

composition, even a harmful effect on the improvement of 

writing. 5 . . V 

But is t: in Atkinson's protrra analysis of the 

nature and the frequency of wilting, in the course shows that it' is not' 
entirely true* Certainly, advocates of the resolution on "The Sttidents' 
Rights to their Own tanguage'' (ciiscussed in detail in Chapter Tivo) would 
harshly criticize this program for interfeiJ^ing with the^ dialect of many 
students^, stifling self-expression, and teaching a f^lse notion of 
language--all because of heavy onphasislon Edited American English. 
But Atkinson and her college share a differ-cnt assujninion about what 



/ 
./ ' 



the students need; they believe all^l uJujiL: ^ J ie o J u bas i^ Idibwledge 0/ 

' ' ' . " ■ . . ■■ • ■ ■ "■/ 

the gramnatical mles of Edited American English. ' ' 

Bra^ock's criticism that instruction Jfn grammar ••dispj.aces some 

instruction and practice in actual coir5)osition" is not entirely true iri 

Houston's case; eacli week the students have a ?najor x^inriting project? an • 

essay, a revision, or a te^t. Furthermore, the instruction in grmmx 

is not haphazard; it is systematic, thorough, and designed to corapleme^ 

riather* than displace, the instrufction and practice in actual con4x>sit ion - 

Also J research in coiiposition is by no means in unanimous agreement with 

Braddock; several recent studies support the typx5 of -approach 'to 



institiction in grammar which Houston takes. CPirst, Donovan SjxJner, 
Lewis L, Beall, ^nd Arthur Anderson, in '*A SystOTS Approach to the 
Mechanics of English Expression/'' rqjort tl\at instiiiction In granmar 

' ' ' . ' ^* ' ' ; 

does help the student^ to compose better essays, but only if that 

... ,v - . . 

instruction is systemat,ic.^ Hguston's program is-syst«natlc in that 
Students are not graded on pi-^ints of grammar on whicJi they have not yet 
received instruction. SepDnd. two other reports,^ Pli>'llis Brooks* 

7 

'^MimesiSi Grammar and dioing Voice" and '^inv-^ln- 5>hopen'^ "Some 

8 ' 

Contributions from Grainmar to. the Theory, of Style/* indicate that 

- ^, ' * ■ ■ 

instruction in grammar enliances rather than $tifles the development of> 

individual style./ *^Atkinson adamantly insists that vthe correlation of,. 

grammar 0rid style is true in theory arid in practice, and her televised, 

lessons and enphasis on revision concentrate On this. .Finally, two reports 

.)■■'"•■'■ 
^on grading, John Neel's "Comparing Various Approaches to Theme Grading" 

and Bob Kline's "I Kiiow You Think You Know What I Said," endorse the " 

benefits of teaching gjajraiiar, ' Necl's research concludes that a higher 

reliability is associated witli theses graded for grammar rather than contentr 

^* . ' ■ . ' • ■ - * ■ . * • ' . 

Donovaji Stonef , I^ewis L. Beall, Arthur Anderson, "A Systems Approach 
-to the Mech'anics of English Ej^ression/V Research in the Teaching of 
English, 6, no. 2 (1972), .pp, 200-211. , v 

7 ' . ' ■ ■ . ' ^ • ' 

Phyllis /Brooks, "Mimesis: Grairamar and the Echoing Voice," College 
English , -35 (Nov. .1973), pp. 161-168. ' ' . . 

Timothv Shopen, "Some Contri but ioris from Grammar to the Teaching y 
Of Style," yColleBe English , 35 (April 1974), pp. 775-798. ^ 



John Neel, "tomparii5ig Various Approaches tp Theme Grading," ♦ 
Education; 95 tPall 1974) , pp. 92-93. . ^ \ . ; . . 



Kline finds. th4t insti'tc tors who teach grainmar systematical iy and grade 

only on what has been taught can easily avoid misleading their students 

as to exactly what is expected'of then;, thereby reducing witing anxiety 

and frustration with. the course. '^'^ Atkinson is making a. major -effort to 

Standardize grading and to inform students about exactly what is. 

expected of them. So Atkinson's approach stands up quite well to 

Braddock^s criticism, and her err()hasis on grainmar certainly does not : 

have a harmful ^ffect, on the impravement of witing. r ' , 

^ A recent study- by UVem? i|anners=, who shares Atkinson 'S^'assumpt ion 

that all students need to master die basic rules of Edited- American/ '. . •. 

Engli%h, perhaps points the way to imprcved instructiorf in graninar, • 

;^ Working with a carefully coiit'rolled, primarily blaejc population, she "^ -^^ 

' reports that ins tructign in granimkr is.niore effective ^or black students 

when the course incli^des a focus on the nature of dialects. Bpth her 

control group and^hcr dxi^eriihental groip used The MaoMil Ian. Handbook , - 

by Ki^zer and Walkei^^ .which is similar to the grammar book Atkinson uses; ' 

the experimeiital group receivecl instruction on the jiature of dia^fetts ' 
' • ■ . ^^ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' 

while the control groip di(;|Vnoti> She reports that the experimental g*6up^ . 

leaiTied the rules of Edited American Engl ish* much more readily arii ' ' 

concludes that linguistic irtsi$ru.ction^ on dialect differences greatly 'ofthance^ 

the ability of . blaqk students to shift back and forth betwelen dialects;^; ^^'^^^ ^ 



"BobJCline, "I Know You Think You^Know What I Said," College ' 
English , 37/(March 1976) , pp. 661,662. • 

; baVei-ne Hanners, "A Study of the Effectiveness of .Linguistically 
Oriented TeafcMng JNIethod* in Correr.ting Dialectally Derived Errors in 
the Ifri ting of BlaClc College Students,,'' 1972, ED 067 7pi.'' 



Perhaps Atkinss.a'<, covirse would Iiavc more success with black students 
if she applied i'/Oiors* findings to her syllabus. 

Tlie majar flaw in Atkinson Vs^progfajn is not instructional ;cit is 
h&t accountability device,- objective* pretesting ^nd posttestirig. Braddock 
jpoints out that research studies^ clearly indicate that objective* testing 
is an unacceptable accountability device. These tests Vdo not require _ ' 
:the examinee" to perfom the actual behavior being measured- -he cl^es . 
actual Ill other \N<)rds,, ''they do not require the examinee 

to select his ora Vvxjrds and to conpose--to formulate arid organize his ow. 
ideas^into paragraphs and, sentences." . A better accountability, device 
;would be pretests and posttests that'^ai;e short essays. These short 
essays can be found in Atkinson's syllabus, , but they are not used f or * ' 
accountability purposes. Braddock insists that the rating of essays can ' 

hi^ly^t-eiiable and' should be used for accountabili'jiy studies. 
Houstor^ unfortunately, Has not had time^to coordinate an essajj rating 
program on this scale, so they have opted for the less valid measuring, 
device. But according to Braddock ''s findings, Houston really should not 
attenpt to argue that their accountability system "is a valid 'measurement 
of student progress. ^ ' 

The maj.or innovation of the Composition I program at Houston, then, t 
is purely administrative; tlie content is a traditional, back-to-basics. 



^ f Br addock , p.* ^2. . 

-^Braddock, p. 40, 41. 
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Braddgck, p. 40. 



approach. The course syllabus is included in Appendix A of this thesis 
in the hope that it will prove a useful guide to a i)rograin leader 'dealing 
•with severe budget limitations or -to a beginning teacher designing a 
fairly traditional Composition I course. The >yUabus*is thorough and 
detailed; objectives and 'assignments are quitfe clear. Anyone adopt -ig 
this^ approach , however, -hould take Hcini^«i. stUu/ into ai^L^aii; the 
teaciiiiig of aiaiects offers the promise of helping thejilaelriffu^ 
meet the Basic granwar objectives, so^a^unirtn dialects should be included. 
Furthem)ore^ an emphasis on dialedts ranoves ^the. very real criticism \ 
from the advocates of the studehtS' rights to their o\mi languiage, a 
^cri^icismwhidi states that too of ten. teaches a false idea 

of language. The next chapter deals with^this criticfism - 



fOREST PARK OONMINITY COLLEGE. 



ElisabethMcPHerson, the^Hypianities Divisiion Head at^ Forest Park 
(one of three Cjimmunity colleges, in St. Loi5is), s«es tvo inajcfr problems 
mth the approach to Conq>osition I that heivily enpJusires grai^ 
approach such .as that of Houston C(Miimi>ity Cipllege. First , she iiftds.. 
that a heavy emphasis on mfecHaitics produces in t^^^ 



confidence in their writing ability^ ScMrohdi a KeaV^^ ^ 



mechanics ignor^slwhat Mc^>he^^ caHis "thej reai:qifetl|^^^ 
writing": dir^ect. Vigorous prose; g?;weralirat ions Sv]^>pot*t$d with ^ 
specific statan^nts or examples; and sound logic. As she sees it , 
a heavy emphasis on graimar gets in the 'way of good avrit^ng ijjstruction^^ ' c 

But her aversion to teacf^ing ^ferairtnar lies deeper than thait. The 
p**iihary commitnuent of McPherson a'ndl her colleagues^'et Forest ParlJ is best 
sUnparized by the resolution of the Conference on College Cgnposit ion L^^^^. ^-v 
and CpnBTiunication^ on "The Students ' Rights^ to Their CH^ 
fesed in 1972; it . reads: . , m . • , / v 

. We affirm the students' right to 
/ ^^ri4ties of language^- the^^ 
or wfeaitever dialects in whi^ 
: identity and style. La^i^lS^;^^ 

'that the inyth of ai standard J^eri^ 

vaflidity. the claim that any one diale^^^ - ^ ^ 




*Ii;^iBrview with Elisabeth McPherson; August, 1976; Forest, Park 
;^^0i|iBUnity, College;. St. , Loiiis,. Nto..v: ■ 
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unaccq^tabl ' • to •itten?)J^f . -)cial gn 

to assert i i ver another. cla^ 

iesds to o speakers a- ^ au 

imnornl . il. n A nation iuoiki ol its 

diverse heritage anU its cultural and racial v^iriety . , 

will preserve its heritage of dialects. We o:^firm 

strongly that' teachers must have the experience and 

training that will enable than to respect divei^ity 2 ' . 

and qjhold the right of s^iyients to their own langua 

This resolution is by no means universally accepted by community college ^ 

English instructors, Nly purpose here is not to argue for or against 

the resolution h/t to 'explain -viiat it means and show I)Ow)the faculty 

at Forest Park apply thi^^ resolution to Composition l!**" ^ . 

Even though an excellent loriiguigt ic rationale \vas pul^lished ^ - 

explain the statiemont, /teachers continue to entertain man/ misconceptions 

about mat it actually says. As a result, very few community college 

insthictors adapt their courses to the resolution. For thi^ redson,- this 

thesis needs to explain what the resolution melins --and what 'it does not 

mean- -before showing exactly hovv the resolution affects Coiilfiosition I 

at forest Park. ' ^ , 

* * ' 

* What 'the Resolution Mgans 

The resolution ^ens by stating* that students should be allowed 

to express thefnselves in whatever dialect makes them f eel fike peo^ 

worthy of respect. It ddes^;iot mean that /thiei stxjhjeht shpuia 1^^^^ 

access to the middle class dialect; if a student chooses tp-^^ 



' ^felvin A. Butler and others.. ''The Students* Right to'Tlieir 
Own Language. College English , 36 (Feb. 19755 • ,po. 710%711 . ^liso in . 
a speciai issup of College Cf^osition and Comrmjinication j 2Si.;tFall, ,1974) 



dialt , . hoiUd be helped to achieve this goal. The supporters of 
the res ulion believe that when students are npt given a choice in 

•this matter their rights are violated. The resoj(.utioii says-that students 

■ ■ ^ ' ■ , . • \ • 

mvst be given the opportunity to make an informcd\ decision on this 



matter; their d<K:isi0n must not be forced or denie\i, • 

The resolution goes on to say 'that ' language, ^holars' long ago 
denied that the myth of a standard American dialect Ws any yalidify." 
This is a recoanition of the fact that all English-speaking people 
speak certain dialects of English and that no onfe dialect is inherently 
superior ta any <)thfer> There are sever- 

American English, but none is ^*standard/V There is, however, suffh a thing 
^ Edited American English, but this is a secdftdary form W language, 
as the word *'edit«^" inplieSj^ and not a natural dialect. ^We find 
Edited* A^ English in neivspapers, textbooks, bus ines^ lietters/ "and 
speeches^; but it seldom appears in the first dtaft of any writing. Before 
editing, the writer must find a worthwhile subject, organize his ideas, 
support. the generalizations, and \\rite vigorous and forceful senteneeis. 
Only after the writer achieves ^ these aims does editing enter into the 



process.' The tesolution assumes that all of the students need\ ]the prima 
skills, but veiy few need the secondary skills, the skills of^ t^he 
steriographej or copyreader OT ediitor. ^ ' . - " 

The resolution then recognizes that people tend to use lai^iiage 
as a way of maintaining an unjust class structure. Language pr ejudice" 
-is v^ry much alive; theJre'i^ a ^ddespreiad feeling that the lirfguistic . 
choiccjs of the higher classes *are •Vrifibt*' and the linguisislif. choices o£ \ 

■ * ' ;■ ' , ■ • . ■ 1 ■ , \ 

the lower classes are "wrong.*' The suppoit^ers of the resolution beli^^^ 



infonii tffcir stutlents about the nature of language and dialedt. The 
supporters contend it is unethical to put a high valug on one dialect 
• and Vo sconi aiwther. The olljection to this line of argument usually 
.. takes the form of passing off. the responsibility; that is; English 
teachers often agree that there is no. such |:hing as standard English, 
hut contend tliat if the students do not learn' the more prestiglpus dialect 
thoy will do pobrly in their other courses' and on the job market. , Supporters 
of the resolution counter this objeqtion at several po*ints. First, 

. t ^ . • ^- ' ■ ■ 

students should be, and usually are,' judged by the teachers oJf their 
: Dther courses, according, to the quality of the stude^^ 

.'ability to write clearly and yigorously, not by their abiiity to write 
* 1 ■ ,1,1 , ,, . > 

^ the ir»op prestigious dialect. McPherson contends that dialect 

differences create problems only in English courses. Second, Affirmative 
- Action p«jgrams have drastically altered the nature of the job market-. . 
^ and the sup'porters argue that the' abil ity to ppeak and write » prestigious ^ 
dialect is no longer tremendously important when a#<9lack or chicano college 
iraduate looks for 4 job. Third, and most importantly, the resoliftion's 
^ 'advocates contend that language ^4 language attitudes are tlie business ■ 
cf English teachers'? -^nd the decision of the majority of English' teachei"s' 
to -accept or reject the' resolution Willi in effect*, 'dimiriigh 6r perpetuate- 
' lafiguage^prejudice. , ^ 

: . . , fiext, the resolution- assert;s lAat pebple -^re, and-shbi4d. be,- proud ' 

-ol Aflierica's -diverse cultural heritage, sp America's diversity of dialects " 
' : Should not be eradicated.- " McPherson feels that <Jbje€tors- to the • 
- :t"esolunon worry that it would widen" gaps between existing dialects and 

create new dialects-' But the resoluc ion does not advocate Widening or . 

creating differences, but mereiy accepting the- e;;isting. ones. Furthennore, 



a living language always changes — and nobody has ever been able to stop 
it. NlcPherson points out tliat peq^le today wl)o shudder over missing 
-s's and -ecf;s wuld feci the same kind of desj^ir at any point in 
histov,' particularly in Shakespeare's tiine, when the inflections df 
Chaucer's . era were 'vanishing. Language change cannot be stopped and 
differences cannot be e],iJTiinated. The statement simply says that 
English teachers should/a.ccept change and diveri>ity. ^ 

TJ[ie last sentence of the resolution, calling for more linguistic 
training for English teachers, is the most self-evident: college English 
teachers siiould know enough about the nature of language to understand 
the resolution and apply it to their Coi^osition I courses. However, 
very f^>^. Composition I courses actually adq)t it, so a .discussion of the ' 
goals and strategies of Composition I at Forest vPark should prove helpful 
for^ny teacher wishing to teach English 'and still respect the students' 
rights to the language of their clioice. 



• ' How the Resolution is. Applied at Forest Park , 

At the beginning of the Ccwu^osi^tion I course at Forest Park, 
each student receives the following, list of the course's. ten goals': 

At the end of the course, the student should: 
1. Be more confident in their ability to communicate 
in writing. ; 
' ' 2. Be iTiore fluent writers. ' . . 

3. , Have written in a jpumal about anything at all 

af tFielr choosing. 

4. Experience, understand,, and internalize the following 
about the nature of language: 



Much, of the above ciiscussipn is a synopsis o^ my interview 
.with McPherson and of a mimeographed paper written by her to 'train 
part-time facult)' at Forest Park. . . 



a. that it Is spoken, . . 

. ^ b. that is .i,s.s>7nboljc, 

c. .that both the symbols and the systems of 

S)nnbols are arbitraiy, ^ 

d. that it is changing.. -'"^ 

5. Experience, understand", and internalize tha^ ^ 

na one dialect is inherently superior to any other. ' ' 

6. Experience, understaijd, and internalize SOTe 

^ * .social, political,, and economic ijnplications of 

- language, includirig sudi ^ssuer. as sexism and 
• racism, , ' . v 

. 7. Experience, understand, and internalize the 
• . relationship bdtween humeri beings and their ' 
language. • . ; 

8. Be writing directly and vigorously. 

9. Be ab:^e -t;p support generalizations with ' * - 
specific statements or exanplps; 

^ • ICk Have gained some experience in expository ^ . . 

writing! . . , ■ • 

: \ ,^ \ ' ■ , ' '■ 

NotiQe that the ^ij^s of the course do;?idt mention the t^eh^^^ 

Edited American English; they do not prescriblS a minijnun number of 

5Q0-S0O Word, five-paragraph essays; and they do* not inpiude a librar)' 

research paper. In fact, McPherson sees these more traditional, aims as 

cbntraiy to tlie intent of tHe course at^ Forest P/irk. 

The ^ first three of these aims are more common in developmental 

ivTiting courses thanr in Composition I courses; nonetheless, Ken Macrorie's 

Uptaught and. Teliing Writing advocate these a ijns for Composition. I, arid ' 

' " * * ■ ■ * ° ' * ■ ' , 

their popularit)v appears to be growing amofig coninunity college iYistruCtors; 

Forest Park has articulated these aims in such a way that the third ^aiin; 

IS actually a strategy for achievii^ the first two. ^Tlie Forest Park 

-faculty, like mpst commanity college instructor§, find that -the great - 

majority of their entering students are grossly lacking in self-confidence 

ai^d^ cpnsequently, write as little as possible. NfePherson believes, that 

when the firs^ two aims ai*. achieved, the students' ability to communicate 

IS greatly enhanced, in order tc achieve these aisj^V instrtfctors can 

^pprcwch the journals in ^ timber of different ways; however, the 



approaches at Forest Park have t\<o comon denanlnators. First, the 
journals are not gjraded. Rather than using negative reinforcement to 
force the students to write, the .teadiers find that positive reinf orcanent , 
usually, in the form of^ supportive remarks and questions, more effectively 
reduces the stuUciits* inhibitions. Second, the joumal must be more 
than a di^ry. Although mciny students are very guarded and threatened 
when going beyond the clerical recording of their daily events, the 

r 

, non-punitive nature of the journal encourages most to come out pf hiding ' 
and' to become XMore fluent writers. It's Mine and I'll Write It That Way 
(New York: Random House, 1972), by two Forest Park instructors, 
Dick Friedrich and David Kuestisr, is specifically designed for this 
approach. And because it is full of suggestions for journal entries 
and samples of student journal writing, it*^is very appropriate for any 
Composition I co^irse which relies heavily on ^journal witirig. 

The next four aims are interrelated and 'directly connected to the 
resolution on Students ^ Rights to Their Own Language, ^fost students are, 
at fir^t, very confused by tJiese aims, but the folltiwing exercise, and 

^other activities like it, bring students to an understanding of language 
which ver>' few freshmen ever approach. In a recent article McPherson 
writes: 



We emphasize the symbolic nature of language, that no 
word has dny "real'* meaning, by playing with nonsense 
^ wrds. . Students create and '*use*' words which ha^ ' 
/ meaning only for them, and as the/ ivork with thei^ 

nonsense words ,j|hey discover several new things about 
language and es^cially about English. ^\ey notice that 
* the new wrds they have creat^ are alAiost always nouns 
OP verbs or adjectives, even though that terminology 
isn- 1 used. If th^ attempt to form new prepositions 
or articles or conjunctions they find themselves in - 
trouble. They notice not only that English has A system. 
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but that the systejn has already been ver>' 
thoroughly built into them; They can create a 
word like 'Vanloop'* and use it with any meaning 
they choose, but if the^' create '•nvloop'* nobody 
in the class will be able to say it. They discover-, 
too, that ••The vanloop go f fled the\triggle^^ is not 
the same as '•The triggle g of fled the vanloop ,/• and 
that everybody in the class instantly knows it isn't 
the same. They ^see that understandi^ig English 
gr^nar is not a matter of identifying "goffled'* 
. as an active verb in the past tense but rather as 
a matter of being able to create those two sentences 
and knowing the differaice betxveen thofn; . Obvious ^ 
as that discovers^ may seon, it^s an enormous comfort 
to .many of our students, and any of them uiio know a 
second language go on to discover some of the 
.stnictur^sJ differences between English and Spanis^ 
or Korean. ^ ^^^^^..^ 

The c^^ijse go^ on to teach that there is no such thing as absolute 
correctness and that •'incorrectness^^ is usuall/ linked with distinctions 
of race, sex, or class. An Awareness of Laiiguage (Cambridge, Mass,: 
Winthrop, 1975), by another Forest Park in:>tructor, Joel Margulis, 
provides some excellent ideas for a'Composition I course which focuses 
heavily on langCiage attitudes; the organization of the book generally 
follows aijns four through seven. Margulis also provides an abundance of 
exercises and journal topics. . ^ . 

The last three aims are common to most community college Composition 
I courses, though the attitude behind than at Forest Park is fairly new. 
"Experience convinces us,'^ says McPherson, '•"tloat students who care about 
what they are witing, and who have stopped worr>''ing about superficialities 
will write more directly and vigorously than students whb are trying to 
placate teachers by the avoidance of error.'* She finds that students 



^RidianiJ^ fk:Phers(^n. •'English at Forest Park 

'"'"''"oSle^ College English , 35 (MaV 1974) , p, 890. 



hhid. p. 891. 



no 



, ^ ; 

ertcour^|«rto write frequently a>id in a non-punitive environment 
develop direct and vigorous prose. Her book, Plain Cngfish Please: 
A Rhetoric (New York: Random House, 1966), co-authored with Gregory 
Cowan, focuses on the last three aims, providing studfents with 
organizational patterns for different kinds of ^expository writing. 
Of the three books published by Forest Park English instructors, this 
last one is the mos^ acceptable to the majority of conmunity college 
Composition I courses because its concern is almost exclusively with 
the last three aim§. * 

Perhaps the most unique feature of Conqx)sition I at ForesfTark is 
its advanced placanent exam. Tlie department does not use the CLEF exam 

^ because it does not measure what Composition I at Forest Park teacr.es.' 

-Instead, they ifee a witing sanple and a lOO-question langviage attitude 
test which the department wites. Questions on the test include: 

• * * . " 

4. Spelling errors make it impossible to understand 

' this sentence: "Their were fore planes an to ^ 
hellycoppers in the sky." (Agree of disagreeO 

5. The sentence, "Drive alert in Illinois" should 
read "Drive alertly in Illinois" because adverbs 

:.must end in -IV. 
7. Once you»know what the history of a word is, you 
can be «ure what its only real meaning is. ^ ^ 
9. Most people>5ee experience, according to ^ the 
-categories their nature language has set up 
fpr them. 

10. An pnglish teacher's main job is to correct 
' stuients when. they make mistakes in speaking 
or wri ting . - " ^ ^ 

15. It's a mistake td. say, "Tliat was an awful 
4^ hamburger" because awful really means full . . 

of awe. ^ , < 



^lijid. p^ 903*. - 
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Unless the student scores at leas^ 90% on this part, the testing 
ccxwnittee does not read the wi ting sample. Each semester two or 
three people pass the advanced placement exam, but no one receives 
advanced placement crec'it \i\o does not meet all ten of the course goals-- 
aims four through seven includ^ed. 

The English faculty at JorLst Park believe strongly in their. 
Composition I program, distinguished by a reluctance to teach mechanics, 
a focus on language attitudes, and a non- threatening environment (failing 
grades are never assigned). Nohetheless, few coimiunity colleges endorse 
such an approacli. Recent scholarship and research on social dialects 
and the resolution itself lincover some of the problems -*and* benefits 
of the resolution and the type of approach to Con^sition I which it 
suggests. ^ ' , 

Tlie Debate over the Resolution 

' , " " " " ' . ' # 

8 

-Largely due to the vork of William Labov, more and more Composition I. 
instructors are Jjecoming aware that the non-standard dialects oj^ black 
people are not inlierently inferior to the standard middle-clas^ dialect. 
Thc" difference is really a matter of prestigeT TJut-^wbat^.are the differences? 

William Pixtoii, in ''A Contempor%i,ry Dilenwa: The Question of Standard 

9 " 

English," poirnts oat differences in both syntax and vocabulary, and 
Labov has pointe-^ cut differences in verb endings, pronouns, and plural 

"g 

^ Labov has published several books and articles on social dialects 
in the United States. TlW most relevant to the composition instructor 
Is his Thb Study of Nonstandard- English (Champaign, 111.: National Council 
--©f Teachers of EngJ^ish; 1970) . 

%illiam Pixton. ^'A Contemporary Dilemma: Tlie Question of Standard " 
iEnglish." College Composition and Cqgnhiunication , 25 (Oct. 1974), pp. 247-253. 



foiroations.-^^ D.S. Miittaker, in "A Content Analysis af Black English 
Mairkexa^in Conpositions of Cofwnuiiity College Freshmen,'* reports that 
the differences are extremely predictable; con^sition instructors can 
expect to find Black English markers in the writing of most inner city 
bluck Students. 

Even though she would agree with IVhittaker's findings, .Marilyn Stemglass 
argues that the differences are superficial. In '''Dialect Feature^df the 
Cbin)osij;ions of Black and, White College Students: Tlie SamejDr Different," 
she argues that the dialect differences account for no qualitative 
difference in the siting of black and white freshmen and that the \A\ite 
fresl)men occasionally use aljoost all of the same nonstandard markers' as the 
blacks, but not as frequently. "^^^ And she, J. ike Richard Btaddock,^^ ' 
concludes that correcting these superficial differences does not warrant 
the expenditure of a jgreat deal of class time. Geneva Sm it he rman agrees. 
In " 'God Don't Never Change': Bifick Engrlish from a Black Perspective," 
she argues that the conposition instructor should focus on clarity„ 



'''^Labov. Tlie Study of Nonstandard English , pp. 1-75. 

^^D.S. IVHittaker. "A Content Analysis of Block F-nglish Mai^kers in 
Con5)ositions pf Community College Freshmen./' Dissertation Abstracts • • 
International , 1973, .p. 756A. 7 ;.• - . 

■'■^larilyn 'Sterngiass . "Dialect Featates of the Composit ioAS of Black 
and iShite Cbllcge Students: Hie Same dr Different/' Colloge Composition 
arid Coimmication , 25 (Oct. 1974) ^ pp. 259-263. ^ 

■. \ . : ' 

'\ % " ■ ■ , * 

Richard( Braddock, Richard Lloyd- Jones , and Lowell Schoer. Research . 
in jfri tten^^^Q tion CChampaign, 111.: Nat ional Council? of TeaeHers of 
Etiglish, 1963)^ pp. 37-38. 
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coherence, organization, and the effective use of evidence- -and leave 

14 

dialect choices to the student. 

But the controversy is much larger than this. Two articles by 
Jajfnes Sledd and one by Wayne O'Neil argu^ agaii>6t teaching standard 
English at the expense of tJie non-standard dialects: their arguments 
are political and moral as well as linguistic. Sledd argues that 
bidialectalism, or biloquialism, an ideal level of linguistic achievement 
where the non-standard speaker has learned to switch comfortably between 
dialects, is nearly impossible to accomplish. Therefore, any effort to 
force a black freslvnan away from his own dialect will result only in 
moving hijn away from his own culture, an effort. Sledd sees as racist. 
Johnnie M. Sharp expands Sledd's argiment. In 'The Disadvantaged Student 
. Trapped Behind the Verb 'to Teach,' " she asserts tliat ethnic speakers 
of non-standard dialects, when asked by biloquialists to shift dialects, 
are ir\ effect asked to enter into a new culture (acculturation), whereas 
most white students are simply asked to acquire the ^tajiJard forms of 
their natives culture (enculturation) / Sharpe points out that acculturation 

affects the total personality and tliat these efforts are of te^, clumsily 

■* '111 
handled and, in tlie long run, damaging to the ethnic student's personality. 



Geneva Smitherman. " 'God Don't Never Change': Black English 
fxy: from a Black Perspective.'' Col legd. Engl jsh , 34 (March, 1073) , pp, 828-833. . 

_ \ James Sledd. "Bidialeptalism; The Linguistics of l\'hite SupranacyJ' 

fe: "'" laiglish Jounia^ V^ (December, 1969) ^ pp. 1307-131S. "Doublespeak: 

• Dialectology in the SeiVice of Bi^ Brother." College fjiglish , 33 (Jan.MPW), 
pp. 439-4S6. Wayne O'Neil. "The Politics of Bidialectalism/' CollegeftFjiglish , 
33 (Jan. 1972), pp. 433-439. • 
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^v: /^"Johnhie M. Shaipe. "The Disadvantaged Student Trapped Behind the 

1^ ^ Verb 'to Teach.' " College Composition and Communication , 23 (Oct. 1972), 

pp.- 271-i76. - ■■ ' ," "■ 



Clearly, biloquialism has some serious'problems, but is the approach 
recbinnended by the resolution and practiced at Forest Park the best w^y 
to proceed?' Some teachers, like Dennis*E. Baron, in 'Tton-Standard English, 

Ccxnposition, and the Academic Establishment," su^^ort the resolution^ and 

• iV 
take what Baron calls a non-.directive approach to dialects. Hwever, 

many other teachers disagree. Garland Cannon, in "Miltidialects: The 

Student's Right tohis Own Language," finds several problems /ith the 

non-directive approach. He points out that non-standard dialects vary 

.considerably from each other and have not been adequately defined; as* a 

result, teaching materials are not available ar^ few teachers arei adequately 

trained to teach ^vriting in a non: directive manner. He concludes that the 

adoption of an inadequate non-directive approach is more confusing and 

18 ^ 

disorienting to the non-standard speaker than biloquialism* ^ 

The major criticism of the non-directive appi'oach is tliat it focuses 
entirely on the writer's end of the communication process a^id neglects the 
audience. Even the special issue of College Conposition and Communication 
which explains the resolution states, "it is necessary that we inform those 
students iviio are preparing themselves for occupations that donand formal 

19 

writing that they will be expected to write EAE [Edited American English]/' 



. .. 

" Dennis B. Baron. "Non-Standard English, Composition,^ and the 
Aca^anic Establishment." College English , 3/ (Oct* 1975) ,^p," 17,6. 

^ Garland Cannon. "NKiltidialects: The^ Student's Right to his Own 
Language^" College Composition and Communication , 24 (Dec. 1973), • 
pp. 382-385. ' ^ >> T 



. This seems to question the non-directive approadi quite' severely since 

r 

roost stud^ts do not want to be locked into low-level positions after 
.graduaticMi. John McNamara,^ in 'Teaching the Process of Writing/* argues 
that the question. of correctness is a rhetorical issue that depends on 
the audience; in other \%t)i:ds, students should learn to examine their 
audience and adjust their style and dialect accordingly. Perhaps the ^ 
strongest criticism is raised by Allen M. Smith 'in *'No Oae Has a Right- ' 
y^His Own Language." He writes, /'Laiiguage, by definition, is conmon to 
^all who use it or attempt to use it, and the use of language is not an 
individual, but aj social act, particularly when the individual takes the, 
trouble to set his words down on paper. He goes on to say tliat writing 
is usually^not done for the puipose of self-expression but is, or should 

be, determined by considerations for the audience in every way;: "mechanically, 

• ^ ' ' 27 ^ 

grammatically, logically, and aesthetically./*" ^ - 

• \ . 

So if a teacher decides agaiiist the non-directive apprcj^iph, are all 
the implications of the resolution lost? Of course not. Tlie resolution has 
one overriding recommendation, "that teachers must have the experience and 
training that will enable them to respect diversity.. \ ."^ This seems . 



^^John MeNamara. -"Teadiing the Process of Writing.*' College Enfilish, 
34 (Feb- 1973), p. 661. . . — : ^ 

■ .>-,. 
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Allen'M. Snith. "No One Has a Right to His Own Language.*' College 
■ Composition and Communicatibn , 27 (May 1976), p. 155. 

. \ • r 

•^^ij^id., p. 155. . \ • . . 

College Xomposit ion and CommOnication , 25 (Fall 1974), Special 
Issue, p. 5. > 
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to be the Jnajor inpact of the resolution. Many , instructors are* like 
David Eskey, wha in "The Case for the Standard Lanugage" argues .against 
the non- directive approach but whose assunritions about tej^ing English * 
have been radically changed, by the resolution*^, he still teaches standard 
. English but with a new sensitivity to dialect.^? the sensitivity demanded 
9f the teacher is best described by Johnnie M. Sharpe: ' 

Finally, we must earn the confidence and respect of the 
disadvantaged by sharing with thera our philojJophy, that 
we teach Standard English not -to entra^j but to open doors 
where our students will^be able to demonstrate corapetence 
arid operate effectively within the power' structure; where 
they can find success and earn toward inability; where 
they will gain and maintain respect for themselves and 
/'their positions; and <aiere they"^ can assert; without apology, 
\a positive identification with .their ethnic groups. 25 

So even if the non-directive approach is practiced by hfcPherson 
and her colleagues at Forest Park does not^Strike ex'eryone as the best way 
to proceed, there is an undeniably increped eirphasis on teaching students 

^•ay\ 



what dialects are and how they are used socially, Perhajis the best way 
to proceed is the. way of LaVerne .'tenners, whose research shoiJs that th.e 
teacher who combines instixiction on the nature of dialect with ijistruction 
in Edited American FjiglisTi will have sighificant- success/'' In any case, 
, the method wh^ch seeks to force, unfamiliar^dialect rules on- a non-standard 
speaker with no explanation of dialect differences and with rp sensitivity 
or respect for the student's natural dialect is', thanks to tl^e Resolution, 
rapidly disappearing. ^ 

: -24. ""^ 



David Eskey. "The Case for the Standard Language." College EnElish * 
3S (April .1974), pp. -769-774*. . 



^^Sharpe. pp. 275-276, 



J^avera^ ^ Study of the Effectiveness of Linguistically 

v^^ed Teaching Methods in Cbrrecting Oialectally Derived Errors* in th6 
J||j3E|^*df Black CoU^^ ERIC, 1972 > ED 067 701. : ' • \^ 



aiAPTF.R THREE ^ ' " 

AUSTIN CC^MUNin' COLLEGF. 

Like Houston Community College, Austiii Community College was 
established in 197l by tfie local school board, which has been unable 
to provide adequate funding*. .The predictable result is that ragst-of the 
Composition I courses ai;e taught by part-time "faculty and, consequently, 
a rigid, standardized syllabus is needed for accountability. But the 
similaVity ends there; the Austin program is not taught over television ^ 
and it is uniquely innovative in its approach Rather than emphasizing 
grammar and organizational patterns, it emphasizes, the aims of discourse. 
^ Lennis Polmac, the Communications Program Leader at A.C.C. and the 
designer of this program' and 'all its modular materials, is attempting to^ - 
>ring a highly theoretical approach to composition, into the classroom. 
The "aims" approach, deveioped by Jame^ L. Kirineavy in A Theory of Dis course 
(Prentice-Hgrll, 1971), argues that the most important aspect of writing 
is what the writer attempts te accomplish. Drawing on conmuftication tfieory, 
Kinneavy points oufcf that there are four compbnents to d i scours e-- sender ^ 
receiver, reality (or.referrent) ,.-and signal--the"frrst three of. which 
form a^iangle. ' ^ — 




-SENDER ■■ ^ RECni\T:R^ - 



i Jarae% L«*Kinneavy, A Theory of Discours e (Englewod Cliffs, N.J. : 
Ifre*ntice-mil^ 4971) , p. id. ~— — " . ^ • 



The purpose, or aim, of aiiy, piece of writing wiil, emphasize one 
part of the triangle before any other. Hence, discourse focusing on the 

* * * 

sender is ex]^rc.ssivc . as in journals, diaries, declarations, arid credos, ' 

_ ,» ■ • • • 

That discourse focusing on the receiver,* and trying to 'affect his 

thoughts and actions/ is persuasive . as in advertising and- election 
speeches. Discoarse. which fdftuses on the signal itself, and whose 
prijnary aijn is .playing with and reshaping the el^ents cf the signal, 
is litcran' , and Kinneav>' asserts that this interaction with the signal 
is the primary aim of literature. Three more aims exist) each gf them 
dealing in some wdy%with the referent. Discourse which seeks to discover 
the relationship b&tween the referent and the. receiver is explorator>% 
as' in interior monol^igiie and note-taking. Interpretative , or scientific , 
discourse focuses on the ^ferent itself as objectively .as possible ^arfd 
attempts to make objective ■inferences about the referent; exajnples include 
scientific ajid scholarly^ articles and essays. Finally, tliat discouFse' V 
which attempts to explain certain elements of the referent to the receiver 
is ipfoi-mativc, as in news articles, reports, and textbooks. The theory 
holds that there are but s^x, fundamental aims of di^^course; combinations 
are possible, of course, but discourse can always be defined in terms of 
the six aims. , - * ^ 

Ih^ Rjason for building a composition course out of Kinneavy's 
model can beST: be understood in tenns of the 'course objectives. Reprinted 
here from a dcpartniental handout, they readf^ . ^ 

Com].iosition I will: ' ■ . :! 

1. Give the students an appreciation, for the varied i 

uses of language. . ! * 

2. Fnablc them to communicate effectively v(ith ofher | 
people. ' 4 ( 



3. Pnable tliem to evaluate the statements and ^ 
arguments meide to citizens in a Self-governing 
society. 

4. Give tliem enjoyment and confidence in expressing 

ti\eir feelings and opifkions. ^'^ ^ 

5. Make tljpm intellectually curious. 

6. Give them a critical and^fuestioning attitude. 

7. Give them indepenc^ce in, thinking through issues. 

8. Enable them to partftipat^^ in free and open 
disofesions of any issue in a democratic manner. 

9. Show them. the value of proofreading and revising 
their \inritten work, 

Polmac feels that a traditional approach, like Houston *s, which emphasizes 

grammar and patterns of organization becomes too lK>gged down in matters of 

convention to give students an intelligent overview of communication and 

, that a free-witing approach, like Forest Park's, is overly. concerned with 

self-expression and mistaken in its attitude toward dialect differences • 

A person's choice of 'dialect, he argues, is subordinate to the aim of 

his i^nriting, so a student must be abl^ to command Hdited American English 

to some degree, particularly when witing persuasively and informatively • 

The syllabUs for the course has four basic parts, focusjLng..xm. the 

» 

aims'- of discourse but also addressing the modes of discourse (organiza- 

* ^ • %. • 

tional patterns) and conventions of Edited American-English. Three. 6f 

~' . ■ » - 

the four parts are units which the students must conjplete; the fourth, 

dealing with grammar, is prescribed in pieces according to individualized 

^needs. Unit I presents the aims in six modules; Unit 11 .presents the 

modes in six modules (classification, comparison and contrast, ■% 

description, narration, process analysis, and evaluation) ; Unit III 

' prcKsents the-Vims again, this time requiring ex^nded essays with 

expressive, persuasive, literary, and referential aijns, ^ / 

The course claims to be self -paced, but Pofmac admits that nearly 

all of the students who finish adhere to the guidelines as if they' 
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were deadlines. However, instructors cannot give a grade of D or F 
(only A,B,C,I, or W) , ajid a few students do complete the course the 
following semester. The completion rate is only about 5t5l, but Polmac 
is not upset about that because he feels he is running a very rigorous 
course under very poor conditions. He spc :ulates that ^if the college 
were less chaotic and the. counseling and financial aid le$s restricted, 
more students, perhapi: another 25-30%, would cOTiplete the course the 
following semester. 

Research in the Aims of D iscourse * 
Although little has yet been published in direct resix)nse tb . 
Kinneavy's book, one implication for the teaching of composition is 
clear: instruction in aims and modes should precede instruction in 
granunar and sentence structure. - Edward M. IVhite, irt "Writing for Nobody," 
points out the same thing. ^^He contends it is mistaken to attempt to 
edit the grarranar, structure, or diction of a sentence unless the 
rhetorical pu^wse of the entire discourse is clear. Rhetorical purpose 
and consideration for the audience control decisions of grammar and sentence 
sti-ucture. Unless there is a clear purpose for witing, the effort is in 
a vacuum; in '.Mute's words, •1\'riting for nobody is not writing at all.""' 

Kinneavy's book argues ivhite's* thesis from a theoretical perspective. 
Kinnea\y divides language into two* parts: linguistics (grammar," syntax, 
sdmantics) and discourse (actaal' verbal communication) . He continues: 



2 ' 

For a lengthy summary and review of Kirineavy's book see Ronald F.. 
Freeman, "Review of James L. Kinneavy's A Theory of Piscourse ," College ' ' 
•Composition ajid Commiuucation , 24 (May, -l973) , pp. 2^5-232 . ' 

. .. ■ ^ ■ ' 
■^Edward M. IVhl^e, "IVriting for Nobody," College English, 31 
.(Nov., 1969), p. 166. > ^ T— 

' ' ^ . ^ ■■ . ' 
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Ttiken together, the s/nt3cj:ics aiid the semantics of . 
the language constitute the language as potential 
tool. The sounds, morphological imits , mles of 
syntax, the r^^ferenti^l qualities ofjwords or other 
units of language (me^ingsl -.-all of those are .the 
potentials which I ma/ marshall into a given speaking 
or writing situation to serve an ulterior purpose. 
The study of these potentials is called linguistics. 
Linguistics is sharpl/ differentiated from the language 
as put .into actual use in real discourse. Discourse 
study then is the study of the situational uses of the 
potentials of 'language-^ 

tn any given discourse the lingiiistic elements are determined by purpose 
and situation. Thus, as Wute contends, these linguistic elements can 
be edited and corrected only according to the purpose of the discourse. 

This view of grammar implies that the approaches at Houston and 
Forest Park are based on^ seriously erroneous assumptions. Houston, 
emphasizing back*to-basics materials, is an atomistic, or molecular; 
approach in tha*. it emphasizes the parts before the \vhole. In doing so' 
it teaches tha; the rules of grammar,- s>T\tax, and diction operate in the 
same way in a. situations. According to Kinneavy and ttliite, this is 
a false notion. The holistic approach, which Kinneavy and IVhite advocate, 
treats the ling listic concerns as subordinate to aim or purpose. Neither 
of the men suggests that the t^^aching of graimiar should be abandoned; they 
just argue that examples and assignment's deal with grammar in a more 
realistic way. 

Tlie Forest Park approach , allowing students to remain within ''the 
dialects of their nurture"^ in all siting situations, is also mistaken. 



Kifmeavy, p. 22. 

■ 5 ^ . ' ' * 

'The Students', Rights to Their Own Language,'' Col lege' Compos it ion 

and Communication , 25 (Special Issue, Fall, 1974) ,. p. 4. 
I* 
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By not enabliiig students to use linguistic ixiles outside c£ their owr\ 
didlect, this approach, limits the students in their linguistic potential 
and does riot prepare them for situations which require Edited American * 
English. Like John NIcNajnara, who \<rites, ask students to consider 
syntax . and punctuation only in terms of the style with )vhich they are// 
trying to treat a particular subject for a particular audiencp/* ^Kiijmeavy 
jshows^ that the tiiles of Edited American English need to be taught ;'other- 
wise, the cfiursc does not help students expand their linguistic poterttial.* 

Tlie course Rolmac has designed is a good attempt to apipiy Kinneavy's 
theory toa Gomjxjsition I class, and it deserves to be tested in a large- 
scale experiment J Polmac feels that the students who finish the 
course-meet it^tated objectives to* a satisfactory degree, but as yet 
the program has not been objectively studied. Tlie fi^st six modules 

' are_i:.q')rinted in Appendix B because' they should be valuable to any ' _ 

■ . ' * ' , ' > ... . ^ » 
instructor who wishes^ to give his composition class, a theoretical overview 

■ ■ ■ ^ ; , • " ■ ^ ' 
of communication. Taken together*, they could make a two-weejc tmit at 

the beginning, middle, oY end of the' course, or the)^^^uld spread over 

the entire length of the course to allow for grfeaterMbpth of coverage;. 

, ■ .■ I' 

The modules are very short and easy to duplicate; they should make a 
.valuable addition to nearly any approach to. composition. - 



John McNtUnara, "Teachings the Process of Writing," College F.nglish , 
34 (Fchruary, 1973), P..662. 



O lAPTTM FOUR 

■ ' . ■ ■ • . . . . • 

• - IJONG BKAQI CITY COLLEHE . 

Like Aj^tin Community College's Lemiis.PoLriac,. Kevin- Burn^ 

uBiglish Department 'Chai\-man. at Long WachM^ity College, is dissatisfied 

I. , f,. ' • . . ■. 

with traditipnar'composition instiiiction becausfe it rarely treats the 
aims of writing with any sense of reality. - That is, the receiver is 
meijely the instructor and each assignment too' often becomes an exercise 
in second-guessing tKe professor. In such a context, communication loses 
its sense of urgency: the writt^n'work becomes a;s artificial as the 
situation. But unlike Polmac, Burne is not concerned with teaching a 
theoretical overview of discourse, ^is- solution is to make assignments 
more realistic; that is, ho attempts to place the student in a less 
artificial conununicat ion system, oiie \vhere the receiver is- not merely 
the instructor waiting with his red pen: 

- • • The Simulations Approach 

■ - • * " • " . tf 

Burne, along with Pete Laverty, ailso of Long Beach, has developed * 
vihAt he calls a "simulations approach" 'to Composition I. Experimental 
and Unconventional in nature, this approach consists of the use of 
complex commimication situations within which the process and pitfalls 
of cominunication, both oral and writteji, moy be exi^crienced and undeVstood. 
The. simulations themselves deal with large-scale contemporary problems 
such as those which plague cities, nations, and the world. A simulation' 
IS a game-like classroom exercise focused on sotic aspect of human affairs, 
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such as politics, international- relations, or busiiness. It is like a 
game in . that there" are rules governing the procedures of thtf^ exercise, 
such as time- limitations; individpal^ and teams ma/ represent certain 
real-life groups^ such as the Pentagon or the League of Women Voters; 
an4^here is competition and cooperation at 'various times between - 
individual participants and teams. The mairt activities in which the 
students take part concern decis-ion-making, allocation of individual and 
team resources, planning,' and negotiation. They carry out these activities 
by holding conferences, reading (often conducing a good deal of library 
research^in order to participate), debating, and wit ing. Because the 
sinuilations provide an "audience and a response to each piece of student 
. witing, the students can see the consequences of their decisions, the 
effectiveness of their witing, ajid the mistakes in their work. IVhen a 
student's work is .misinterpreted or his persuasive efforts backfire, he • 
can sec his mistakes, and learn from them. 

The benefits of this approach are many.^ Aside from the various 
benefits students receive from the library research, the sijnulations • - 
provide practical ^methods for generating a great deal of stuQent vrriting 
during the class periods. The on-going activities of the sijiiulations, 
such as the meetings. and conferences, contain built-in requirements ; for , 
writing, including organizing reports, compiling minutes, and designing 
pi-ess releases. Thus the s'i^^'ations increase the ajnount of practical 
writing experience far beyond the standard six to' ten traditional theme 
papers composed outside of class. In addition, the students have something • 
at stake in communicating well during the exercises. And nothing is lost; 
traditional information on essay form and mechanics is obtainable by - 
thfe student in a^ standard composition text assigned to all- the students • 



in the course/ The students are required to learn the basic rules, 
but little class time is spent on^ grammar and essay form. Rather, the 
instructors attempt to, individualize these assignments. 

Bume and Laverty have observed skills developing in the students 
wfiich a traditional canposition course -would not bring out. Besides 
improvement in witing> students who complete this coifrse demonstrate 
better short -tei-m memory performance, increased skill in strategic thinking, 
more pew^r over nonverbal messages, and improved reading and COTrprehcnsion 
skills. Also, the s^tudents demonstrate an attitude toward iii^ing that is 
hard to observe among students in a traditional course. Bume and Laverty 
claim tliAt students learn • 

...that human communication ^whether orgl, nonverbal, 
or written) is 'serious business' which covers a broad 
spectrum of human behavior and is a subject not only 
wrthy of study in itself as an interesting, even s 
exciting phenomenon, but also crucially essential in . 
a world characterized by war, competing ideologies, 
mqnimiental problems in human sutvival, and the insanity 
# of man's inhumanity/to irtan. And furthenri6re, they learn , 
that one is not poi^r less, helpless in a Sargasso Sea 
of Troubles, and can affect chamges in this world by ' 
developing and polishing his information processings * 
strategic thinking, and communication skills."! 

Overstated or not, the simulations approach appears to be working well 
for these teacJ^ers.* 

Let -4isJijok more closely at three of the sijnulat ions Bume abd * 
Laverty outline: ; ^ . ' ^ * 



Pete Laverty ,VPJrriculum Develppment Project Report,'* Unpublished 
report the Long. ^Sch City College English Department (Summer, 1974), 
p. 7. . 



Nfetropolitics- -A simulated referendum of metropolitan govenuncnt, 
^ The purpose of this sikilation is to expose the partia4t>ants 
in a. valid and interesting manner to the problons of the 
city: and some of the political solutions that have been 
propose^. The 4)roposed solutions are presented in a 
' proposition form to be v<jted on In a- referendum. Parti- 
cipantis weigh the strengths and weaknesses of all' the. 
proposals and form .groups to push for the passage or 
defeat of any plan^ Students write, talk, and n;3et in 
groups during the stages of the simulation. , 
Learning Objective ; Ah increased Icndwled^e of the 
probJerri of metropolitan government and the political 
solutions proposed for those problems. * ^ 

Tracts- -A group simulation illustrating the role of planning 
' and Ikid use>iii a commim 

As tfhe simirtation be^ cqtwiuni^ 
independently inwl^ed^^ 
us6 bif Several « 

concerned with the bcbribritics pi^^^l^^ ; ' 

groujis seek to have tteir land poli^^^^ 

social, Guitural, or aesthetit re^iso^^^^ 

exposes 'the arguments for actions regarding land ^u^ 

where the land in question eanhot equally serve. the 

interests of all parties without coiilpromise and 

negotin*^ :cn. > 

learning Obi ect ive : ' An increased laiowl edge of the 

role of planning and land use policies in metropolitan, 

areas. . . - 

I mpact — A simulation of an i^iaginary cormnmity.- - 

Each of the particjlpauits inh^feiting the community has 
a specific-ridentity, 5i life^^v'fi^^^^ and occiip^tion^ 
memberships in var iolis b'rganizations associations , 
and something at stalce. in t!>e ttjranuni^^^^^ 
are created, each with its own pu^^ 
and each student is free ^to i^^ the 
carthunity arid its^^^^o^^^ 
; \^xpl ores * the cdmmuni ty thrpu^ 

, denwnstrates"^ the ;ef feet of action or lack of action 

on community problems. ^ " 

/ Learning Ob j ec t ive - - An incrcasx^d knowledge of ^ 
community problem- sol vfng activities and their ^ 
effect upon community life. 2 . 



^_ 

Laverty, pp, 4-6. 



^ ^Burne and Laverty repeatedly insist that nothing sis lost through 

thijSv *l>pr^^ ; Reading materials and lecfpres inform the students of 

. the elementary. composition skills-, and the simulations, if handled weiy 

X by^the instructor, give this new knowledge greater urgency and importance. 

They contend this is' proven by'^comparing the scores of these students ; 

6n a departmental final exam with tTie sco^res of students in more 

traditional classes. The exam, designed ta measure^ the stuflenr's cognitive, 

understandirtg of composition rules, shows no real difference between the • 

. • . ' ■• ' " ' . ■ ' ' . "• 

twQ groups, even though. th^ traditional approach allows this material v 

■ ■ . - V " ' ■ ' ; . ' ■ 

more class tifcie. Thisi is possible, they insist , only because instnictor^v 

of the simulations approach share the same goals with-^ the other classes*;; 

If the teachers of the experimental sections did npt give high prior^t)^ 

to the goals In vthe wit ing skills grouj) (reprinted in Appendix C) , the 

simulations approach TOuld not achieve these results; 

Research in Group Writing Activities ' 
Recent research shows several advantages to the type. of grqiip ' 
v^writing activities which Bume mid Laverty endorse. ThiOT Hawki^s^^ 

Group Inquir)^ Techniques for Teaching Writing , argues thg^t g^^ 
Jsliow the students how to assume more- responsibility^ fo^^ their c>i^ 
because they are forced to be more active *participsuits ih/the 
process. This encourages fuller participation by all thip studfents* ^e 
^ teacher's roleds greatly altered because he must become a facilitator 
of group interactions*, listening and questioning rather than explaining,'^ 



'h'hom. Hawkins , Group Inquiry Techniques for Teaching Writing 
(Champaign, 111: National Council of Teachers of English, 1976), pp. 1-40. 
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Joan M. iKitz, in 'HVIien tl\e Teacher Stops Teaching/* advocates this 
type of approach. Like Hawkins, she sees the potential for maximizing 
student ^invol^ment and th3 potential for minimizing .the judgmental role * 
of the '^instructor. In an experimental situation, she found that students 
talk ne^^rl)^ four tijnes as much in a non-directive, or group, situation 
as in a t;^aditional lecture and discussi,9n class and that instructors 
talk less than half as much^^ She concludes that this is a positive 
diffejirence because the students in the non-direqtive group were talciiig^'^ 
Si more active role in their Xeamihg. 

- Perhaps the greatest strength of this approach is that it allows 
students to write for and' be* judged by an audjterice of their peers. As ^ 

H.R. Woolf writes in 'The Classroom as Microcosm," "IVe take the group 

S " • * ■ " ' ' 

itself as our subject.." In other words, the students ^re studying the 

pjrintiples of good writing by studying the improvement in each pther's 

tyriting. Michael Piatt, in '•Correcting Papers in Public and' in% Private," 

argues that peer grading leads to better witing. Like Bume and Laverty, 

he divides studdntsT^n to small groups, and they, with tKe instructor,^ 

evaluate their own essays. He contends that this method helps the 

students see more clearly the principles of good writing because the 

students are no longer passive elements in the evaluation process* 

Furthermore, he feels that the peer pressure often makes the students 



Joan M. Putz, "IVhf^n the Teachei- Stops Teaching,*' College nngli$h . 



32 (Oct., 1970), pp. 5P-S7, 



^.R. Woblf,, ^'Tlie Classroom as Microcosm," College Frfglisti , 33 
(Dec. , .19719 , p. 261. 



want to write better*^ This approach allows students tp consider the 
audience for whom they are writing and adjust their style accordingly. 

■ According to John McNamara in "Teaching the Process of Writing," this 
well^defirted audience is essential to a writing course which attempts 
to teach style and %xdssmx in a realisfic context • 

The group activities fmd the well-defined audience also make * 
/research methods seem more meaningful to the student. As a member of a 
group, the student as^ not left to struggle with research as an isolated , 
• inbvice, and as a writer with a well-defined audience, he is able to write ■ 
l^th an antici^ati of affect4ng the world aroimd himv^- 

' diiphasize cdramunity-or iented researcli prbj ects becausp commuhity college ? : 
students are usually well-informed on their own communities, and the . 
students confront tangible, meaningful problems. Donald Wilfprd Larmouth, 

. ' ' ' ' ' .1 ' ■ / ■ " " ■ ■ ° s ■■. ■ •' . : 

■ r , , • ' . * . ■ . ' • 

in "The Life Around Us: Design for a Community Research Gomporient ih 
Efiglish CfiBnpositipn Gour^se^ £^^es for activities* similar to those 
^ 6^ddrsed^^ Btirne and iaverty, n^ <jrily becwse thesfr^^ 
X^itudOTt^ but also bee ^rise they help the stu(|^rtt ::a^ s<^^ 

-research is. about; V^-' / .. ^/ - 

^ > several ;blear ^lyantages cwerge f^ 

^;a^ The en^hasis on" disdission help^^ make the sl^^^ 

pflrt^icipahts;^ their education; The well-defirie(3 audi^ce helps studS^ts^ 



: Piatt, "Correcting Papers in Puhlic and in Private," , 

Ca^iege English , 37 (Sept/, 1975).^ pp. 22-27. 

; Process; of Writing,-' Coll ege En glish , 
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^^^1^^ 'The Life Around Hs: Design for a • • 

C<»iifgiity R^^ Component in ^English Composition Courses > ' ' C ollege - 
feqi^i^ and Communication , 23 (Dec . , 1972) , p, 389 . 



see how to 'design their work for maxiar^um effectiveness and how to look 
for mistakes when the intended effect is not realized; this audience 
makes writing seem more real to tiie students. Finally, tfee realistic^ 
nature and the iimnediacy of the similations can show students the need 
fQ;r and value of thorough research. However, a student can miss all of 
thole benefits if either of tw things are allowed to happen. First, if 
. the Student does not attend almost perfectly, he will miss crucial, stages 
in the development of vthe simulation an4 his intell^^ctual invol* ^ent 
will T>e minimal. Likewise, students who attend class but refusie to lake 
an active part in the groups will be passed over* The instructor. must 
make ever>' effort to identify tl^se students early and encourage them 
to ^participate or give them alternate assignments. 



QiAFrEfe FIVE . 

' . V 

TXRIVW COim JUNIOR COLLEGE 

V Until recently at Tarrant County Jiulicfr College, Northeast Campus, 
each instructor the responsibility of -fonnulating his own goals and 
objectives and designing his own Syllabus. The result was a.departmont 
teaching so many approaches to Composition, I that^^the prograifi app^aredv , 
to consist of a, dozen or rapre different approaches which, in -som^ cases, 
had no more in common that the cpurse title, Students were jmsure what, 
they were enrolling for; Composition 11 instructors wer^ unsure what each- 
student had studied the previous duar^er. According tp Betty Swyers, 
English Department Chairperson, thi Composition I program cried out f<yr 
standardization. «> ^ '' 

Rather than, adopt a common textbook, course calendar, and syllabus, 

the faculty adopted, common goals, reprinted in Appendix D. Swyefs Jhairitains 

: . ■-■ < ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , " ■ ' ■■ ■ * 

that; the adoption of common ^oa^^^ vastly improved the Gompositioh^^l^ 

program, not only because they eliminated most of the previous chaos, ^ 

but also because the debates leadinjg to their adopt ibir clatified^^^^^^ 

unified the ;thinking of the faculty. The six goals address two aireas of 

■ concern: skills and Attitudes. Tlie goa:is in'^he skills group focus on 

style and organizational structure, lea\(ing the decisions about Standard 

•Biglish to the indik^ual instructor. The * goals \vhich concert attitudes 

;fOO!s on the deveiopment of self-confidence and independent; learning/ 



At present, two instructional approaches are being used effectively 
in Composition I. .One approach is a response to the work of , 
James L. Kinneavy, whose theory of the aims of discourse ( A Theory of 
Discourse . 1^2) provides a basic structure for,a course in jcomposit ion. 
In practice, this is very similar to the approach at Austin tonmunity 

^ . 4 

College, described in detail in Chapter Three and y^pendix B of this . 
thesis. The students write their assignments ^according to the purpose 
of the discourse rather tljan according to an expository technique. In 

teaching the aims of discourse, t-he instructor directs each student to 

■ . " ■ ■ " / . ■■ ■ ' ', • ■ . ; • ^ ■ 

identify his c^ntral^ aiiii in Writing and then elect the forih apjyropfiate to° 
the aim. He leapis expository techniques; but he is awre that the choice 
• of expositoly. techniques is subordinate to the main purpose of the A^itihg. 
Likewise., the student learns that choices of style and dialect are 
subordinate to the aim o£ each discourse, 

Tlie Classroom-Tutorial Approach 
The other approach is just as innovative, non- traditional,- and 
experimental. It; is based on the tHebiy of* teaching wit ing developed 

by Roger Garrison in 'Teaching Writing : An Approach to tutorial 

i ■ ■ ■ 

Instruction in Freshman Composition . '? , Garrison rejects several 
assumptions traditionally, made by. composition instructorsV^flrst, he 
rejects the concept of a class. Teacliijig writing , he maintains, can be 
effective only on a 'one-to-one basis because there are lio classes with 

writing problems,,, only individuals with waiting problems. Second, he 

, . ... 



Rd^er Garrison, 'Teaching l^iting: An Approach to Tutorial 
Ii^Strntion in Freshman Composition." This is, aii unpublished manuscript 
.^diich-^hould be av^ailable from Syivers* office. 



rejects' essay anthologies.' Students learn only pretension by studying 
how master essayists write; they do not learn how to express thcsnselves 
and'fconvey information simply ahd di.rectiy. Third, he rejects standardized 
assig/wlents • - ThDugh students cannot, at first, be expected to design 

J:heir owrt^ifritihg projects, assignments must be'failcfred to fit each 

• ' ' . »* • , 

'student's abilities, interests, and needs. Finally, he believi^ that 
students do j^ot learn how to write through lectures and textbooks; they 

^ learn b^^ writing- -and rewriting- -as much as possible. 

<» ' * ■• 

In practice, a vo-iting class resembles a journalism lab, emphasising 

the editor-writer relationship, and instructors who are comfortable with 

this tefhniqvie are often tRose who, like Garrison himself , have had 

' ■ ... * 

experience in journalism. The students are expected to ivrite. ten papers 

during the \em; th^ssignments are defined in an as^i^nment book, 

prepared by the instructor, which is available to th^ class. Each student 

vrrites the assignment he is moved to write, so eacl/ is able to pursue his 

own interests. After conferring with the teapher, he begihs his work; \ 

if he ne6ds help, he cpnfers again; if he nieeds to rewite; he.ldoes so;\ , 

if he does not have enough data to be specific,, he Conducts research • 

Wh^n his paper is ccHiq)leti9d to the satisfaction of the instructor aiid * ^' 

' ' ' • * ' ■ . - . ^ . . * ' -.. ' ■ ■ -■ -j 

himself, he moves on to another assignment* Although the teacher does - 

not grade each alssignment, he reads everything. He learns to read 

efficiently and to ma>e concise, useful^ and encouraging appraisals ♦ 

Since the course is self -paced, students feel pressure tQ finish one 

assignment and begin another. Some teachers who are using this method 

have inserted a lecture period or discussion period once, a week or so to 

give the students a sense of grou^ progress. 



Since converting the classroom into a writing lab, many of the ^ 

teachers have tried to evaluate the program. Although mosc^tudents, 

wK^ asked co comment ^ responded favorably, not all felt that self -pacing * 

jrfas__an exciting freedom- These students' wished to have deadlines 

established and to have fewer assi^^nments, more graded work, and more 

lectures. In Swyers • j^grdsr^Ehcy asked for less individual accountabilit/. 

Swyers is makijajj an effort to direct those students who want a mor^. 

highly- structured course to the ^ims of discourse sections. On the other 

hand, the positive responses of *the majority of the students point out 

that the personal association between the teacher and the ?tudent is 

particularly valuable to the novice writer/ In fact, most students praised 

the very aspects of the clasps which had annoyed their dissatisfied 

classmates. TheJ^ liked having the freedom to select their own tppics, 

to work at their own speed, and to be graded on their own pro|re5s--not 

judged in comparison to the rest of the Qlass. *They claimed that the 

t? ' ' • ■■. ■ * ... 

.■time passed swiftly when they were writ i?ng arid- that they^'^Wfre not spending 

; time on materfal they already understood. 

Teaches wanting to experiment with this method should be ^alert to 

the following potential problems. Fixst, since the course -is "self-paced, 

student work can easily be confused" and misplaced. The instructor needs 

* " * . "i . ' - ■ s . . • . 

to maintain an elaborate file on each student, npting assignments 
completed, all wrk taken out of ^lass, all successes and failures, and 
a clear record of the student's goals and interests. Second, class time 
cannot be wasted. iVhen one conference lasts ten minutes or more, one 
student benefits while sevejajl others wait; wasting tijii^,^ growing fiustrated, 
producing nothing. The instriictor should limit each conference to five* 
minutes or less, allowing fori at J^east a dozen each houT.^JTo acccanpiish - 



this^ he needs to read fast and^ offer advice that ^ is both clear and 

iencouraging. Third, a weak a^sigiinienf file results in weak essays. 

Since/most assignments come from the file instead of tromthe student, » 

it must cover a wide range of interests and situations. The instructors 

find that career-briented assigiimonts often lead to, the best Writing 

cand that each assignment must clearly identify the audience. Fourth, , 

in a self -paced course students who are unused to freedom from deadlines 

often 4)ecome invisible and fall behind. Conferences and progress checks 

need to be held often, and in5tructor3 need constantly tc try to help 

16st\students. Finally,, sinc^ niost work is done in class, attendance is 

inahdatoi^. The instructors find that the best way to enforce this is not 

to ali'bw students with recent cuts to take work home. 

In adlition to classroom witing, student? wox*k on individual i2ed 

teaching modules in the Maximized -Individualized Learning Laboratory • 

^ ■■ ^ ' ' . . 

(Tlie MILL)^ The department assigns up to thirty modules to the student 

on the' basis of a diagnostic pretest. In some ^ases t;his' extra load lea^ 

ft ■ 1 • 

a student to see the need for ^ developmental coursfe before attempting* 

Composition I; in other cases, students readily accept i€ as their 

homework since the course itself has no textbook and v little putrof-class 

writing. Instructors experimentinjg with the 'tutorial approach agree that 

without Che MILL their students ivould not emerge nearly as capable as ' 

they should. Tlie ^IILL) in effect, ^freps the ifi^tructor f^&m lecturing 

about the superficial points of writing and allows him to concentrate on 
ft . • 

tlie deeper, more individual problems. ^ - ' 

Research in. Tutoria l Approaches to Composition _ . ^ 

Like Garrison, many conposition instructors have decided- that the 
traditional process of grading -stadent. essays (collecting "finished" 



essays at a prcdctennined, inflcxihle deadline, evaluating them in private 

with both positive and negative uTitten comments, and returning the 

graded essays so that the student? must decipher >the * instaictor's 

handwriting and attempt to make corrections) is not the best way to 

proceed. Charles R. Kline-, Jr., in ''1 Know You Think You Know IVhat I 

Said," studied the graded essays of several Composition I classes. ,and • 

he concludes that teachers often make contradictory statements to the 

students. That is, coiiBnents on tlie- essays often do not correspond with" 

2 

what lias been stressed in class. John V, Knai:)p, who shares Kline's 
conclusions, suggests a solution which is similar to that endorsed by * 
Garrison and S\vr>^crs. In "Contract/Conference Evaluations of Freshman . 
Compositions,'* he describes a system of meeting with students, discussing, 
each essay, and suggesting ways in which the paper can be improved- ^ A 
large-scale test of a similar method concluded that students who are 
criticized and encouraged as they write their essays develop a more 
positive attitude toward writing ajid rewriting tliaji those who receive 
only urittei; coii^jiicnts on work they had suhut'ted to meet a dealine. 
7'homas C. Gee, reporting tliese findings, in "Students \ Responses to Teachers 
Consents," claims that this new self-confidence translates intQ better 
writing and the e;sperimontiil group develops into better writers.^ 

^ — \ ■ - 

''Charles R. Kline, Jr., "I Know You Think You Know Uliat I Said,'* 
CoHege English , .37 (March, 1976), pp. 661-662. 

Molm V. Knapp, "Contract/Conference Hvaluations of Fresliman 
CxmiposUions," Co;iege 'English , 37 (March, 1976), pp> 647-653. 

Thomas C. Gee, ''Students' Responses to Teachers' Comments,'" 
Research in- the Teaching of English , 6 (Fall, 1972); pp. 212-221. 
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/\cconling Uimcy iWrsky in ''The DisavStcr Workshop/' teachers should 
deal with student work as it is being written, not after it is submitted 
ill its final fom. She says this is the only way out of the dilemma 
. ^'between Ken Macrorie'.s Uptaug ht rcalization that negative feedback from 
a teacher makes students write worse, and [the] kiwvledge that there are, 
after al^, certain standards tliat one wants desparatciy and yearaingly 
to Lonvey. ' 

Obviously, this approach to composition. d<*mands mucli more conference 
tijne tlian a traditional classroom lecture approach; however, the' proponents 
of tlie tutorial approach see the rJiifting of instnictional' ti;ne from the 
classroom to conforenccs as a benefit rather than a drawback. George 
Stade, in 'liydrants into Tlepliaiits: Th.e llieory and Practice of College 
Conix)sition," complains that tl^c traditional lecture approaches to 
compos ft ion do not liavc proper subject matter. Instead of taking grammar, 
rhetoric, linguistics, or literature as a subject, the composition 
instnictor sliould rcali::c tliat "the subject of the course is the students' 
witing."^ Like Harrison, Stade argues tliat essay anthologies provide 
little or no help to student writers because the students study advanced, 
professional techniques rather than their own '\srri ting and how it caii be 
jbnproved.^ Williajii i:. Coles, Jr., agrees. In '*Fresl-unan Composition: 
'Die Circle of Unbelief," he argues that composition texts are usually a 

^Nancy Dworsky, *T)ie Disaster Workshop," Colleg e r.nplish, 35 
(Nov. , 1975), pp. 194-195. ' ~ ^ 

^George Stade, 'llydrants into Klcphants: llie llieon- aiid Practice 
of College Composition,'* College Engli sh, 31 (Nov., 1969), p. 149. 

^Stade, p. 144. 
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barrier to imjn'oved student m^iting because thoy ijnpose rules which 
seem artificial ajid di) not ^'create a conception of OTiting as writing/'^ 

A largo-scale research project supports the contentions of the 
advocates of the tutorial approach. Ronald Dow established a control 
^roup of conventiojial composition classes structured around reading 
assigrunents and witing deadlines arid an experimental group of self -paced 
classes where the students studied only their own writing ajid met 
frequently with the instructor. T]\e final witing sample showed that tJie 
experijnental group had impro\^ed twice as much as the control gijoup, Dow 
concludes that forcing the students to read textbooks of composition rules 
ajid anthologies of professional essays hinders the improvement of witing. 

Three other majoi; studies, however, do not support Dow's conclusions. 
Michael Murdock, in an experiment similar to Dow's, found that the 
expdrijnental an^' control groups progressed equally well."^^ Likewise, 
Ferry k. Childcrs foiuid that detailed guidajice had no disccrnable effect 
on freslunan writing rcsearcl'. papers.*'''^ Finally, Ntyma J. Smitli aiid 
Barbara A, Rrctcko foiuid tiiat the number of conferences held during a 



William Coles, Jr., "Freslunan Composition: Tlie Circle of 
Unbel^pf,'' College English , 31 (Nov., 19f)9] , p. 142. 

* Ronald Dow, "The Student-Writer *s Laboratory: An Approach to 
^Compo">i tion," Dissertation Abstracts Intemationai , 34 (1973), #2435A. 

^'^Michael ^furdock, "Independent Study Versus Lecture-Discussion 
in Teaching Frc^liman Composition," Di ssertation Abstracts International , 
34 (1974), /f6951A. ^ 

^^Perry R. Childers, Effect of Detailed Guidance on the Writing^ 
Efficiencv of College Freslimen," Journal of Cxi^erimental Education , 39 
(Fall, 1970), pp. 20-23. ^ ~ " 
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semestdr has a point of diminishing returns. Beyond the first two 

conferences, student writing shows no discernable response to further 

conferences. Sniith and Bretcko conclude that additional conference 

12 

time IS better spent in class. . . . ^ 

Wfiy the difference in Findings? Perhaps this can be ex]:)lained by 
what S'.vyers' ouii experience has told her. Some students and some teacliers 
are best suited to traditional classroom structures, so tlie students 
should be guided into the section of their choice by counseling.* Tliet 
tutorial approach certainly promises to improve freslij^an writing, but" 
only if the students and instixictors are suited to it. 



12 ^ « 

M>'ma J. SmitJi and Barbara A. ^Bretcko, ''Research on Individual' 

Cbmposition Conferences/* paper presented at the , annual .meeting of the 

Conference on College Composition ajid Cdminunication, 1974. ERIC ,' 

ED 091-709. . 
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aiAPTER SIX . 

^a•:RA^EC dariuNiTY college " ■ 

The philosophy of Meramec Coinniuiuty College, like that of many 
Other convnunity colleges, holds that the general education courses 
required of a career student must be stinjctured so that they provide 
him a strong base for the demands of his profession. More simj^ly, the 
college does not want students in two-year vocational programs .to deal 
with rigorous, academig courses unless the students elect to. 
Communications I, an alternative tp Composition I, has resulted from this 
need, and over .20% of the students elect to take it. 

Meramec is ndt the only college to offer this t)i>e of alternative, 
but it is much more popular and successful here than in many other 
colleges. Phoenix Community College, for example,' offers a similar 
course, but [e\<(^r than 51 of the students elect to take it. At Miami-Dade 
Junior College, Soiaii Carnpus, tho cc'irse has been droj^ped altogether 
because it would not transfeV to four-year schools. Peter Lindblom, 
the English Department Chairman there, explains that the college received 
bitter complaints from studcn\,s who changed their minds about their 
career programs and felt penalized when trying to transfer to four-year . 
colleges* Yet Clyde Tracy » thejinglish Department Chainna/i at Meramec, 
says, their Comim.inicat ions I course transfers as well as Composition 1. 
He feel the reason for this success lies in the twenty-page course 
•'description which -enumerates in derail the coua?se goals* .IVhen this 
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'description accompanies a petition for credit, the admissions officers 
almost al'vays comply with the request. 



The Conmunications I Course 
The Meranec Community College Catelog , 1975-1976 describes 
Correnunications,.! as . . . 

An investigation of the various aspects of personal 
and group Communication, both verbal and nonverbal. 
The course is designed to sensitize the student to 
methods of nonverbal coinmjmication, to problems which 
language causes, in verbal ccMiBitunication, -and to the 
causes of ineffective communication and their 
possible solutions. Commiihications I is a veiy 
practical course in that it involves what we^say, 
see, and hear in our daily, coninunicative activities. 

Tracy goes on to describe' it as "a broad- based suwey into that behavior 
through which human beings hope to gain the understanding and cOTBuitm'ent 
of their neighbors.*'^ The course includes writing and speaking skills 
necessar>" to getting a job and functioning well in it, and it also 
^.pursues the theor>' of communication on a personal and group level. The 
student studies l)asic communication and language theoiy, nonverbal and 
verbal forms, and listening skills- -with the goal of improving 
comuJiication habits^ in each area. The instructor's role in the course 
is to introduce his students, t^ -the subject matter, involve them in ^ 
-investigations of human communication, and offer them opportunities to 
develop and sharpen their skills of basic technical and personal 
cormunication. The course is non- traditional and, therefore, offers 
the teacher wide latitude^ in His methods. ^ . ' 



Clyde Tracy, ''Connnunications I Courbe Description and Guide,'' 
unpublished manuscript available from Department of English, Meramec 
Coniiiunity .College, 1975. . 
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Hven though some of- the career students will eventually enroll 
^ in four-year schools, students are placed in Conrounication I on the 
basis of their stated goals. In addition, some of the students have 
vague goals and may take the course simply for elective credit. The 
course assumes that the students are practically oriented; that is^ 
tliat they need to see some direct connection between classwork and 
vocational concerns. The twenty different career programs in which 
they Lre enrolled vary widely--from Accounting to Air .Traffic Control 
to Nursing to TeclinicaJ Illustration to Law Enforcement, Nonetheless, 
the instructor must seek to individualize assignments and lectures to 
insure a direct connection for each student. 

A lock at the schedule £nd goals of the course shows why it is sue- 

r 

cessfal in meeting the communication needs of such a diverse group. The 

» » 

course is divided into five units ^ the complete schedule and goals of . . 
which are fHj^rintcd in AppendLx • 

The fi St unit, *'IIuman Comniunication Theory and Practice," luns 
itwo-and-one-lialf week's. Here, thrdugli lecture and discussion, the 
students come to understand the coiniiiunication process (encoding, trans- 
mitting, mediun, receiving, and decoding) and the concept of noise in 

communication. Tracey believes tliis awareness gives them an enhanced 

, I y . . ' . 

reject of the mechanics of writing. r/^ 

The next one-and-one-half weeks are "Listening as *C6mmLlnication^.*•' 
o . 

Here the students learn the role of listening in the comimanication process 
and discuss basic bad listening habits. Tracy assumes that the students' 
listening habits improve because 6f this instruction, and one study' ^ 
supports his assumption. Perry R. Childers, in "Listening Abi3itv as 
a Ntodifiable Skill," shows that listening becomes less a function of 
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intelligence (r,Q.) as a student progresses through school, and he finds 

that listening skills can be taught to students in higher grade levels 

and their listening habits will improve as a consequence,^ 

• • \ • , 

^ The third unit, "i4onverbal Copjnunication,'' lasts, two weeks. Here 
the student conies to understand the importance of nonverbal communication 
in the communicati6n process ajid to see its importance in his own career. 
Carles R. Duke, in ^'Nonverbal Behavior and the Communication Process," 
. points out. that insti^tion in nonverbal cownunication is important 
because 65% of social communication is nonVerbal, Therefore, since 
nonverbal signals are likely to interfere with students' written signals 
once they begin their careers, this unit is appropriate to the 
Coiwnunicdtions I course. 

The fourth. unit, '/Verbal Communication and Its Problems," runs 
three weeks. Here thfe student is introduced to^ language theory, dialect 
differences; and reasoning patterns. Also, Tracy cmiihasizes that 
instructors address denotation, connotation, and tiie moral problems 
inlierent in euphemism and stereot^-ping/ 

Tire final unit, "Technical Writing and Speaking,** is the longest, 
lasting four weeks. Here the student comes to understand basic 
principles of organization and the importance of audience analysis in u 
^ job- related writing, Tlie student practices the basic fonns of writing 
common to ©nployjnent situat.ions, including letters of application, 
application foms, resumes, vitas, and simple technical yeports. At 



—5 2 ^ * 

Perry R, CHilders, "Listening Ability as a Nfodifiable Skill," 
- JoMrnal of Experimental Education , 38 (Summer, 1970) pp. 1-3. 

• ' ■ 3 ■■ t < 

Charles R. Duke, "Nonverbal Behavior and the Coinnunication 
Process," Colleec Ccmposition and Ccnnunication ,. 25 (dec, 1974), 
pp. 397-.40T^ '■ 
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the sane tiine, students leam about Ijasic speaking situations, such as 
job interviews and sijnple instructional speeches, • . 

Teachers also direct students to one or more of three individualized 
learning labs. Tlie Library Sclf-lnstiiiction Center has a c^issette-tape/ 
prograiiined-booklet series Avhich teaches study skills. The English 
Department Learning Lab has a similar program foo" students Avho need help 
in subject -verb agreement, punctuation, and sentence structure. It 
also has career- or iiented spelling and vocabulary programs- Tlie Reading 
and Ccllege Study Skills Center also is used freq\|^htly by Qommunication I 
students; those with severe reading problems may even earn* additional 
elective credit there, htost of the Communications I students are assigned 
a substantial amount of work in one; or more of the labs^ so the 
individualized instniction is an integral part of the course. 

Also, the department has made another major effort to individualize 
the course. Since enrollment is now very high in Communications I, it 
is now possible to orj;ajiize miiny of tlie sections around certain career 
programs, especially large prograjns like Nkuiagement and Supervisory 
Envelopment, Sales, Law Enforcement , and Nursing and Dental Assisting. 
Because students in the business-oriented programs usually take Oral 
Coninujucation in addition to Communications I during their first semester, 
instruction here in job interviews and oral presentations can be ^ ■ 
diminished 'in favor^of incrcasi^d instruction in business correspondence. 
The_.same-is true of Law Lnforcement students who almost always have jobs 
(Nleramec is not a police academy) and want to improve their report wi'iting 
ability above all else. Tlie Nursing and Dental Assistant program has 
rigorouf: admission requirements, so the students hfere are generally 
better prepared for college work and the course can operate on a less 
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dcveloi-wcntal level. Of <:ourse, not all sections can he individualized 
in this manner, but the instructors fefel the course is much jnore valuable 
Vfticn it can be. 



Research in Applied CorToiiunication 
In recent years, technical uriting in^^tructors have been increasingly 
critical of composition prograjns^ c^Thomas M. Saw)*er, in ''Rhetoric in an 
Age of Science and Teclinology points out that a large number of 
college students' become engineers and teclmicians and that the rhetoric 
they need to employ in their professions is ver>' different from what was 
taught to them in fresliman c^nposition. He feels the needs of these 
students have b?en neglected by compositipn instructors^and declares, 
•Tor them the freshman composition course has only marginal utility/V 
J.C* iUithes and Dwight Stevenson agree with Skvsyer. In Desipidng Technical 
Reports, they point out that composition is usually taught in a vacuum; 
•that is^ tlie writer sees no clear puii)ose in, or need for, his discourse, 



and he is not taught to iinalyze his audience and adjust his style 
accordingly* 

The Meramec Communications I course was conceived to correct this 
neglect o^ the part of Composition I, but how weU does it succeed? It 
seems that so much instixictional time is spent on communication theoa^'r- 
listening skills, nonverbal ccmimunication, oral presentations, and 
language problems, that ver>' 'little time actually is devoted 'to vomiting 
and reuTiting. 



EKLC 



'^Thomiis M. Sauyer, "RJietoric in an Age of. Technology/*' CoUege 
Com position aiid C 6inmujiication, 25 (Dec, 1972), p. 590. 

^J.C. Mathcs ajid D^vlght Stevenson, l)esigning Tcchriical Reports 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril , 1976), p. xv. 
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Though no statists, can back his claim, Tracy argues tlat the 
student^ learn to v^rite better because, the course ijnproves their total 
conwunication ability. In fact, writing is the last topic introduced ' 
l^epausc the students need to see it as a component of the total system 
of hi#naii communication. 

One school of thought in composition rese.Mch supports this notion • 
Robert Zoellner, in 'Talk-Write: A Behavioral Pedagogy for Composition/* 
argues that instruction in witing* can best proceed if the student has 
a firm foundation in oral composition. Instruction in oral composition, 
he claiins, helps a student see problems more clearly, develop greater 
problem-solving accuracy, produce clearer ideas, and utilize i*het6rical 
patterns.^ Terry Radcliff expands Zcellner's idea. lu *'Talk-lVrite 
Compos ition^ A llieoretical Model Proposing the Use o£ Speech toMmprove 
Writing/* he argues that this m^hod is more tangible, concrete, and 
iiTWcdiate than the think-uTite or read-urite approach.^ Wilson Snipes, 
in *'Oral Composing as on Approach to Writing/' sees talking as the best 
form of prev\Titin^, not only for the reasons mentioned by Zoellner and 
I^adcliff, but also because a student talking into a tape recorder learns 
to improve oral composition by retalking just as lie, as a writer, ivill 
iinprove his ivi;itten discourse by rewiting. Also, he points out that his 
method builds self -confidenae in communication ability. 

^Robert Zoellner, **Talk-Write: A Behavioral. Pedagogy for Composition 
Col lege English, 30 (Jan., 1969)-, pp. 267-320. 

7 - * 

Terr)' Radcliff, '*Talk-Write CoiPpositipn: A Theoretical ^^odel _ ' 

Prf posing the Use of Speech to Improve Writing,** Research in the Teaching 
ol^ English , 6 (Fall, 1972), pp. 187-199. . 

8 ^ 

Wilson Snipes, *'Oral Composing as an' Appro?'*ch to Wr^tinj^,*' College 

Composition aiid Conynugication , 24 (Dec, 1973), pp. 200-'205. - 



I 

The Merainec approach, however, cbes not follow through on this. 
The students receive too little practice in witing to be able to draw ' 
the connection between speaking and muting tliat Zocllner, Radcliff , ^ 
and Snipes discuss. The employment application, the resume, vi:a, and 
covering letter, and the two or three simple reports required of them 

I 

are simply noy'enougli to produce bettor v>Titing. Career-oriented 
alternatives to Composition I at other cannunity colleges requires a 
great deal mrc writing than this. At Hinds Junior College lRa>Tnond, 
Mississippi), Business Writing I require:, more than a dozen letters to 
be written and Tcclinical Kiiting I requires much practice in expositor)' 
technicjues and tccluiical reports. Vet botli of th9se are options 
to Compositioa I; they are not sopliomore- level courses as in many 

n 

community colleges. Likewise, in "A Writing Progi'am for Paraprofessionals/* 
Mary W Hiatt describes a cait?er-oriented witing program for educational 
pai aprofessionals in elementaiy and secondaiy schools which requires an 
essay each week, a great deal more than Coinmunications I at Meramec. 

Mcramec is correct to attempt to meet the needs of career- oriented 
students directly, but Vrong to demand so little writing from them. The 
communication thcoiy ajid skills in the course are valuable but caiinot, 
in themselves, produce bettor wiuting--on.'.y a reasonable amount of 
practice can do that. 



George*^ Abraham and others, *'r-.nglish at Hinds Junior College,*' 
College Fnglish , 35 (Nlay, 1974), pp. 927-9.^{lf. 

t ^^lar)' P. Hiatr^^ "A Writing Program for ParaprofessioT lis," Col lege 
Composition and Conimiuvication , 24 (Dec, 1973), pp. 405-' *. 
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> ' 1 CONCLUSION . ' ^ . . 

The problems stated by James Kinjieav)" and Williajn Coles, Jr., at 

the beginning of this thesis are real but,^ in light of the previous 

six discussions, capable of beingvsolved. The arguments of these tivo men 

are perhaps best §tated by GlcnMatott, In ''Speculations on Sources of 

'Confusion in Teaching Composition," he vaites, '*We tr>' to teach writing 

in a conceptual vacuum- -or perhaps more accurately, and worse, in an 

atmosphere -of il]/-defi^eJ and possibly inappropriate assumptions about • 

1 

human experiences and human personality^Ji^ The solution, then, lies iji 
redefining the^e assumption? so as to remove the teaching of witing from 
the conceptual vacuun and pive it a foi|nd3tion in the real^needs of -the 
students. ^ This tliesis ujicovers three domponcnts of uT;iting instniction 
which promise to do that. 

First, the traditional method of teaching grajiunar seems inappropriate 

2 ■ ■ ' 

inr the light of Kinneavy's A Theoiy of Discour se and Jofin NfoKamara's 

^Teaching tlie Process of Writing . ^''^ Both arguments show considerations^ 

for gnunriar to '^e subordinate to the purpose of the discourse ancA to the 

audience. Furthennore, the debate "over interference with *dialect9^~ 



\ ; ' • . 

.Glen Matott, "Speculations on Sources of Cpnfusion in Teaching 

Composition/^ College Comj)osition and CpnDunication , 26 (May, 1975), pp, 168-172 

2 ' . ' 

.. James L. Kinncavy, A T%cory of Discourse {Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : - 
•Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971], p. 22. ; . . - \ 

■'john hVzKamava, •^Teaching the J'rocess of Writing,"" College HnglisH, 34 
(Feb., 1973)., p. 662. ^ - , 
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criticizes the tcaciung of Standard English, because, sonie say, it violates 

the lights of nonstajidard speakers. Certainly it is true* that nonstandard 

speakers are often penalized because cf their dialect, but they must learn • 

how to use Standard linglish when they need to because, as Allen Smith 

points QUt in ''No One Has a Right to His Ovnii Language," "the use of ^ 

4 

language is not ai\ individual but a social act," Tlie best way to teach 
Standard Hnglish is the method proposed by Johjuiie Si^arp, who wri^^C?' 

' IVe must eaxn the confideiKc and respect of the . ^ 

disadvantaged by sharing witli them our philoSophy^ m 
that we teach Standard English not to entrcip but/ 

to open doors where our stiadents will be at)le tq . ^ * 

demonstrate competence and o]K-rate effectively 

within the power stnacture; where they can. find success 

and earn' ujnvard mobility; wliere they will glxln, % 

iuid maintain rer^pect for themselves and thqir 

positiojis ; and where they can Assert, without ajTolpgy, v 

a positive identication W/ith theic etlinic group. . ^ 

A similar method, where students were taught Standard Hnplisli but at the 
sim)e iim^ learned about th& nature of dialects ;uid lajigaage'prejudice, was 
tested by LaVernc ilanners and found to he ipuch mofc effective than tFie 
traditional a{)pradch, wluch teaclies grajni^ar in a vacuiuri, without instioiction 
in dialect.^ Onlv by Icaniing dialect differences ajid consideration for 
audien os can grami)iar I>e giVen a foundation in the students' real needs. * 



XlleptM. Smith, "No One Has a Right toUis Oisii Language," College 
Compo?srtib n c^ind Communication , 27 (May, 1976), p. ISJ), , ^ 

Jolinnie Sliarpe, "The Disadvantaged Student Trapped Behind the- 
Verb 'to Teach,V " College Compos ijL ion and Corniminicat ion , -25 (Oct., T972),' 
p. 275/ V ^ / ^ : 

LaVeme Ilanners, "A Study of the Hffectivenicss of Linguistically 
Oriented Tcach*iny Methods in Correcting Dialectaily Derived Krrors in 
the Wjiting of Black College Students," LRIC , LU 0(7 701n^^ . 



. o Second, many, if not most, students need individualized attention, - 

.usually in tfie" fonn of frequent conferences witii Ih^ instructor. T\\e 

conferences need to exajnine work ij\ progress so the student can see how 

the purpose of the discourse and considerations for the audience should 

control 'his organization and style. In*cdnference;s the student receives 

the encouragement he needs and learns to' see vvrriting in a proper perspective, 

as social cdnmunication. Such a met) od is, as Nacy Decors ky points out, 

the ov^y way ;out of the dileinma /'Between Kerj Macrorie's Uptaught 

realization that negative feedback from a teacher makes students write 

worse, and^ [the] knowledge that there are, after all, cer.tain standards that 

7 

one wonts desperately and yearningly to convey." Also, conferences shift 

the fccus o^ tlie course to the proper place, making. certain that "the 

8 

subject of the t:ourse is the students* writing/' • . 

Finally, UTi ting assignments need to individualized and designed 
so 'that students do not feel tliey are witing in a vacuion. The simulations 
approach at Long Beach, whicli allows student writers to see actual responses 
to their ow writing, provides several ideas* about how to do this. Likewise, 
Roger Garrison's suggestion that witing assignments be designed with <^16arly 
delineated pioblems ajid audiences and placed in a file open for student 
inspection, so each student can choose to write whichever is the most real 
to hiin, provides a fiim foimdation to the experience of writing., Further- 
more, technical ly-orientcd students, whose writing needs are not well-served 



Nr'UKV Dvv^orsky, 'The Disaster Workslioj)," College Fnglisli , 35 
(Nov., 1973), pp. 194rin5. . ; 

8 

George Stndo, "MydrantF into E^lephants: The Theoiy and Practice 
of College Comppsition/' Collej ^ c Fii^lish , 31 (No\^ , . 1969) , p. J49. 
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by most composition courses, want and need career-oriented assigniru s. 
These assignments can be designed as group sijiiulations or placed in an. 
assignjiient file for student selection. * 

Perhaps tlie' best way for aji English departr.erit to proceed is the 
way of the one at Tarrant County Juinor College- -of ferin^^ more than one 
approach. Hinds; Junior College (Ra>TTiond, Mississippi) offers eight 
approaches to Composition l> Basij Independent Study, Self-Discovery 
Through Writing, Thematic Writing, Writing About Science Fiction and the 
Occult, Contemporary Composition, Business Writing, Teclmical Writing, 
Writing About Current Issues, and 'ii)nors Composition. The content of each 
course is well-,publicir.ed so each student can approach composition in 
whatever way best appeyls to Jiim. But whatever course he chooses, he 
will study the sajTie principles of writing. To insure that student writing 
will imi)rove in predictable ways, '^rach course must cbv'er; in any sequence, 
the following seven units: planning -the compositipn, patt<?iTis of 

organization, the fcmial outline, tlie paragraph, tlie, sentei*ce, the word, 

9 

and . documentation , 

} * \ 

llie trend in community colleges to. deal with dial^ect differences 

realistically, to rely on frequent conferences to make the students* 

wiling the subject of t'ne course, and to individualize assignmen-ts to meet 

the interests and career needs of all students seem to point the way out 

of the vacuum 'wheiN? in the teaching of coii\positipn' lie?. Certainly, not 

all commimity tqM^ges have good, innovative' coitipos it ion prograjjis; perhaps 

■ ; " ' • - ■ ' 

most ^do not. The trends this thesis has noted, howver, seem encoiiraging. 

^GeOEse AiVrahafn ciJicl otliors, "Hnglisli at liinds Jiiniot Collcg©," • 
Cailcsc-rjialislV , 35 (.May, 1974), pp. 927-930. 
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APPLYING YOUR' LANGUAGE 
UNIT I: THE AIMS 

Module 1: Expressive Writing ' r 

OBJECTIVE: Given a list of topics, you will be iable to write a short 
papier (100-2061 words) "that has an expressive aim and an 
expressive style. 

IKtRDOKTripN: All messages have a purpose for beifig sent. It is this 
piU^pose or aim tliat determines what the message will be 
iikp--what li^said and how it is sai^^^ 
of ^scoutSe (any \<ritten or oral cOTiiiunication) that we 
usually ^Concern ourselves With in \m ting: expressive, per^ 
suas^ive, reference aixl liti|rary. To i^icteretan^^ 
are,| wo must look at tiie nature of communica Any 
mossage tJiat we send to others must have -f^ur^^y^^^ prbscnt 
or wb can have np cqhimuni cation; It riuist^h sencter ' 

of tlie message, 2) a receiver of the message, 3) a reality 
to which the massage refers, and 4) a signal or code 
(usually words) used to send the message. 



REALITY 





1. 



RECEIVER 



Although all coninuni cation must have tliese four compcaients, 
0T}6 of them .will usually be enphaslzed more tlian tJie others.,- 
, ^ depending ori tlie purpose pt the niessage Sent. If the sender 
' ; pf the iTK^sage is emph^^ the others, the 

writing will be expressive (e.g;. journals ami diaries) . If 
/the receiver of tlie mes^age^ is eiiiphasj.zed mqre than the. 
'others, tlie writing \viil be persuasive (e .g\> propaganda and 
advertising). If the reality to which the message refers 
is emplia^ized more than tlie others, tlie writing will be 
referential (e.g. teclinical reports, and news stories) . If 
the signal used to send the message is emphasized more than 
the otliers, the writing will be literary (e.g. novels and 
poems). In this unit we wi^l be exploring the characteris- 
tics and the style of eadf of tliese f our aims.* 

Since the puri'>ose of exi^ressive writing is to express the self, the 
empha^sis 6.^ ^-he writing will be on 



the writer ____ 
-tJie reader . 
the subject matter 
the language . 



Check one: 

Look below for the 
correct ansvef' 



'If you said the writer, you are right. Ihe writer is tlie same as die 
sender of tlie message in tlie diagram in the introduction. 
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2. In exjiressive vrriting the author would write 

an objective report oE an event or object ^ 
his feelings about an event or object ■ ^ 



If you said his feelings abojit ah event or object; you are right. TotaL 
objectivity is not a characteristic of e)q)ressive'wrting. 



3. Ifcad the follo^ving Jihort bxcerpts and check tlfc one you tliiJik is ^ 
expressive. , , 

ja. The cat is a donesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, affectlOTote aniinal, but somtj- 
what independent. Although it is often kept to rid a house of 
mice, it will kill birds, snakes, and lizards as well. 

, b. The cat moved steal tluly through the shadws, making no sound. 

It crouched, entir^-ly immobile, its tail Untching' rhythmically, - 
watdiiJig a bird that cavorted In the g^ass, obli\dous to the 
impending danger. • 

Cats are adorable fluffy h^imals that mak.e'*wojidcrful pets. Tliey 

love to be rubbed and petted, and when you pot them, they make a 
^^urring^ sound to show tlieif affectioii. You really should have a 
cat. 

I hate cats. Tliey're always in the way. Jeez, sometimes I want 
to kil'l oveiy cat in tlie world, lliey're such slobs'", always lying , 
arotuid--good for nothing.^ Cats, you can have 'em! . \ 

e. Tlie cat is a "domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate animal, but some- 
what independent. Because of this .independence, tfeo cat is 
difficult to train. Although it is often kept to rid a hpuse df 
' mice; it will -kill birds ,4^nakes, aiid lizards as well- The cat 
can survive on his own mudi better tlian otliei* domest4<:ated ani- 
mals. It seems that the^at, even 'tliough it is domesticated, is , 
much closer to its wild origins than otlier pets. / 

f * 'flie cat is a domesticated carnivore that has beJen a pq3ular pet 

for centuries . It is a curious, affection^it^ animal, but some* 
what indcix?ndent . Given tJiis independence, it is odd that the 
. cat should be such a popular pet. IVhat could account for it? , 
One possibility: is that tlic characteristic of independence itself 
"is ytlractive to many people. In addition, the enigmatic nature 
of tJie cat, being both affectionate and independent, may make the 
cat intriguing tol^iany. 



If you said d, you are right. 
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Ilic foUowint; is a list of tlio cliaracteristics o'[ ex|)resslve writing: 
1.0 Nature of Expressive Writing 

1.1 'Ilic cmpha^sis-is on the writer— his thoughts, h is reactions , 
his perceptions 'about the world. 

1.2 Opinions are given. 

. 1.3 Goals for the future are expressed. 

2.0 Style of Expressive Writing (necessary components). 

2.1 .Presentation.is mainly subjective- -the first person is 
used C'l/' ••me/' ^\ve/' etc.). ' _ 

2.2 Feelings are evident. 

2.3 Lajiguage is appropriate to the writer--it is natural. 

2.4 Emotional, suggestive words are used. 

J.O Style of Expressivr Writing ^ . 

3.1 Colloquial., regional, and slang expressions niay be used. 

3.2 NVni literal ^tf]\s nuiy be used. . 

3.3 ' 'irr.or may apperjr. 

3.4 vclamatory and imnerati'ye sentences nny be ysed. 

3.5 Nontraditional''sentence patterns may be used. 

3.6 Superlatives may be used. 

3.7 Statement? of *'ailncss" may appear. - 

3.8 Writing may resemble conversation. , . ^ '^^^ 

4.0 Orgojiization of Expressive Writing ^ . 

4.1 Associative s'thictures are used. 

4.2 Ihe paper may be episodic. (Not. a ncccssaiy com{5on^nt.j 

4 .5 '.Statements may b6 ixJp?!titious . (Not a nocessaiy com-^ - 
ponent.) ^ 

Now yoc ar;j ready to take the po^it -test for this modulcr - IVrite one 
short /papar (iOCl'-200 words) tl\at has an expressive aim'and aJi 
expressive stylo. Lfsc %]\e outline in frame 4 above to dheck to make 
sui-e your pnpcv liu5 r,^l the coinpoients of exi^rcssive writing. Your 
instructor may provide you with ^ list of topics. If he/she does 
not, you may select your o:vn. ' If you have any questions on tlie 
material in this module, be sure to talk witJi your instructor before 
you write. * i 
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APPLYING YOUR LANGUAGE 
UNIT I:' 1103 AIMS 
Modulo- 2: Literary Writing 

' * • 

OBJECTIVE: Given a 1 ist' of ' topics , you will be able to write a short 

paper , (100-200 words) that has a literary aim and a literary 
style. ' . - , 

INTRODUCTION: Ail messages, have a purpose for being sent. It is this 
puipose or aim that determines what the message will T)e 
like -'-what is said and how it is said, Tliere are four aims 
of discourse (any written or oral coinnunication) tliat we 
usuilly concern ourselves with in writing: expressive, per- 
suasive, reference and literary. To tffiderstand what tliey 
an:? , we' must look at tJie nature of comnunicatiai. Any 
message that we send to otliers must have four things present 
or vc caji have no coirenuiii cation. It m}St have !) a sender 
of the message, 2) a receiver of tJie message, 3) a reality 
; to which the message, re ft?rs, and 4) a sigiial or code 
(usually words) used' to send the message. 



llEALm^ 




SENDER , RECEIVER 

Although all communication mi^t liave these four connjonents, 
one of them will Usually t)e emphasized 'mo rc than tlie o tlx? i^, 
♦ de}X)nding on the purpose of tJie message sent. If the sencter 

of the message is emphasized more than the otJiers, the 
writing will be expressive (e.g, journals and diaries) , If 
the receiver of Biemcssage is emphasized niore than the 
otliers^ th6 writing will be i)ersuasivc (e,g* prqpaganda and 
advertising). If tlie reality tc which tlie message refers 
is emphasized ipo re than the others, tlie writing will be 
r eferential (e;,g, tedmical reports and news stories) . If 
tlie signal vscjd to send the message, is emphasized more than 
tlie others, tbe witing will te literary (e.g, novels and 
, pocnis) , In tliis unit we wiU be exploring the diaracteris- 
tics cuid the style of each of these four aims, 

1. Since the pui^iose of literary writing is to entertain, the enphasis 
of tlie writing Vill be on 

the writer - ^Qieck one:' 
thr reader ^ > 

the subject matter . Look below for the, 

the iaJiguage correct answer 



If^you said the language, you are right. The language is the same as the 
signal 'iii the iJiagrr^jr 'in the introdyctiou. 

^ — , — . „ 
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2. Ill literaiy writing, the audior would be interested in 

an aesthetically pleasing style 

an objective i-e port of on. event err object 



If you said an aesthetically pleasing style,' you are ri-ght. Total 
objectivity is not a characteristic of literary writing. 



3. Itead tlie following short excerpts and check the, one you tliink is 
V literary. ^ ^ 

^^^a. The cat is a domesticated cartiivare that has been a popular, pet ' 
for centuries. It is a airious, affi^ctionate* animal, but somp- 
what independent. Although it is often kept to rid a house of 
mice, if will kiiroirds, shakes, an^ lizards as well. 

b Hie cat moved stealthily through- th^ shadoi>rs, making no sound. 

It crouched, entirely iraijobile, its jtail twitching rhytiimically, 
watching a bird that cavorted in thc^ grasis, oblivious to tJie 
impending danger. , j" 

^c. Cats are adorable fluffy animal^ th^t make won<larful p^ts. iliey 

love to be- rubbed and .paWted, aiid'w^cn you pet them, Uiey make a 
purring so: rid to show thefir affection. You really should have a 
, ' cat. / . . J-V/ • i 

d. I hate cats. Uiey 're jajways in the way. Jeez, sometimes I want 

to kill every cat in thfe woi*ld. They're sucJi, slobs, always lying 
around- -good for nothirlg. Cats, you can have * em! 



; _c Ihe cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, atfectionate animal, but some- 
what independent. Because of this [independence, tJie- cat is 
difficult to' train./ Altliough it is often kept to fid a house of 
mice, it will kill pirds, silakes, and lizards as well.' Hie cat 
^ can survive on his 'own much better than other tiomesticated ajii- 
'mals. It seems that tlie cat, even though it is domesticated, is 
mucJ\ cJoser to its w/ Id origins than otlier pets. 

ir- f . The cat is a donie/ticated carnivore that h^^s been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate aivimal, but some- 
' what ijidependerj^. Given this indcpcndoiice, it is odd that the 
1^ 'cat should be $ucl\ a jx)pular pet. . Miat could account for it? 
..\ One possibili;tV i'' that tJic' characteristic of independence itself 
\ if attractive to many people. In addition, the enigmatic nature ' 
^- of tll^CHt, /being both affectionate and independent, may make the 
feat intriguing to many. 



If yoi/ said b, ^ou are right. 



i' > . si ^ ^ 



The following is a list of the^ diaracteristics of literary writing. ' 



1.0 Nature of Litorary Writing 

1.1 "nic. emphasis is on language i 

1.2 Tlie subject has tlic ap|)earancc' of ix^ality. 

1.3 Ihe writer atjtempts to entertain- -apix?al to aes'lietic 
sensibilities. 

1.4 One of tlie following four theories of art may be enphasized. 

1.4.1 It:^y be expref.sive. ' " ^ 

1.4.2 It may tcadi a lesson. ^ ' ■ 

1.4.3 It may mirror reality. 

1.4.4 It may cmjihasize fprms, structures, and technical 
accomplislunents . - ' ' ^ 

2.0 Style of- Literary Writing ^ - • ^ 

Z.t Style of Lyric Poetry 

2.1.1 Usually has rhytlim. 

2.1.2 May rh>ine. ' , 

. 2.1.3 Uses figurative language. 

2.1.4 Communi (Sites through images, 
2.2 Style of Narrative Poetry^ 

2.2a Usually has rhytlim! 

2.2.2 May rhywe. ' , 

2.2.3 May use figurative 'language. 

2.2.4, Communicates through images. . . 

2.2.5 Tells a stor>'.* V- 
1.3: Style of tlicv Prose Narrative (neccssaiy comjioftentsX 

2.5.1 -Tells a itdry. 'y' ' 

^ 2.3.2 May use figurative language, '/ ; 

2.3.5 Sett- ig is giA-fen. ' ' 

2.3.4 Point of view is consistent. 

* 

3.0 Style of Literary Writing (optional conpononts) 

3.1 Colloquial and regional^ expressions may bp used. : ' 
, 3.2 Hmotional, suj^gestive words may be usod. > 

U.O Organization: of l^iterary Writing - 

(One or both of these 'organizational patterns must- appear.) 

4.1 Time- order is used. • 

4.2 Space order is used. - 

Now you a?-e ready to take .tlie post- test for this module. ' Write one 
short paper (100-200 word?) that has a literary aim and a^ literary' 
style. Use *^)o outline in frajnc 4 above tc clieck to make sure your 
paper has all the components of literary writing. If you ^lave any 
questions on the maten^lr^rt^^^ module, be sure to talk/vith your 
insfnictor before you wi^Lte. - ' ' 



SUGGESTED TOPICS 



Iherc are a ninnber of possibilities for literary writing: 

i* A stor)'"a short, short sloiT. 

2» A joke, 

3. Ai\ aii€ciiote. 

4. A poem of imy kind. 

5. A haiKu' -described below, (Krite five) 

6. FiVe ciiiqvia ins- -described lx?low. 

* ' ilAlKTJ 

fbiku is a classical Japanese verse fonn that has a simple beauty and is 
based on a unified feeling, llie poet v/riting haiku expects the reader 
tjo feel thc'scciu Mniscl Haiku has three lines with a 5-7-5 syllable 
stiiicture. Often ^ word referring tp a seaspii of the year is included. 
However, rieidier syllable structure nor seasonal refeixjnce is iriiperative 
What is imperative is that the writing be pleasurable and tJiat iHiagc^ b- 
created, for haiku is all about imagery. Here are some examples: ^ 

Sparrow .a tl>c wind ' ' 

You fly with soaring beauty 

Vour message is spring. Empty, rusty cans. 

Along the sidewalks growing 
Vfavies on Llue water Tlie ghetto flowers. 

Always lapoing on llie shore 
A^lways returning. 

Cli^lJAlNS 

Cinquiiiis have fiye-^line verses and t^ike their iiajiic from the FrencJi word 
cimj[, waning "five,^' 0\\ line one, v;rite the namd of a person, place or 
thing. On line tv\ write two words whicli describe tlie word on line one* 
On Jinc three, write Uiree words, cadi one telling what the word on line^ 
one' docs. CX\ the foiirdi line, wite a short phrase or tho;:gh c'lLout the 
word on line one. Finally, on the fifth line, use a word either synonoy- 
mous with or closely reaLted to fixe word in line one. Before you begin, 
v'te these ex.UTiples: ' • 

kVork 

Satisfyi. g, taxijig 
Tliink, labor, impro\'e 
One of lifers pleasures 
TeacJi . 



J>ast 

MiLsty, fuzzy 

Float iiVg-, choking, collecting 

Dirt sliced thin 

Dry. 
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APPLY I NG YOUR' I AN^IAGE 

UNIT I: » -lltE'Al?;iS , " 

Module 3: Bcr'su^isijie-Wf irfng 

. ... . . ...... 

OBJECTIVE: Given a list of topics, you will be al^le to \>rrite a short 
paper (100-200 words) that has a peisuasive aim ajid a per- 
- feuasivc style, 

INTRODUCTION;'' All messages have a purpose for being sent. It is this 
. puipose or aim that dptermines what the message will be 
\' like—what is said and how it is said. There are four aims 
. of discourse. (any .written or oral communication) that we 
usually concern ourselves with in writing: expressive, per- 
suasive, reference and literary. To understand what ihey 
are, we must look at the nature of communication*. Any 
message that we send to others must have four things present 
or we have no communication. It must have 1) a sendeij" of 
the message, 2) a receiver of the message, 3) a reality' to 
which the message refers, and 4) a signal or code (usually 
words) used to send the message, \ 

. REAI-m' . ' 

SIGNAL 




SENDER 



Although all comn;unication must have these four components, 
one of them will usual ly"^be emphasized more than the others, 
dei}ending on the pur]:)ose of the message sent. If the sender 
^ of .the message is empliasized more than the others, the wit- 
ing will be e xpressive (e,g, journals and diaries). If the 
' receiver of the messag^e-is empliasized move than the otiliers, 
the writing will be persuasive (e,g, propaganda and adver- 
tising). If the reality to which the message refers ijS 
emphasized more than the others, the \>rri ting will be Referen- 
tial re,g. technical reports and news stories). Jf tr\e 
'signal used to send the message is emphasized more thafh thQ 
others, the witing will be literary {e.g. novels and poems) • 
- In this unit we will be exploring the characteristics and 
the style of eiy^h of these four aims. 
\. 

1, Since the purpose of persuasive writing is to convince otliers to 
accept a certain idea, the emphasi*^ of tl*,e' writing will be on 

the v: iter " ^ ' Check on^; 

th^ roller ^ 

the sUpject matter Look bdlow^for tlie 

tlie lahjguage ; " correct answer 

■ : 7 — ^ ■■ ^ 

If you said the reader ^ you* are right • The reader is the sajne as the 
receiver the message in the diagram uv the intfoductipn. 



2. In persuasive vsriting the author would write 



an objective report of an event or object 

only what would reflect favorably oiW^is opinion 



If you ^aid only what would reflect favorably on hi ^ opinion, you arc? 
ripht. Total objectivity is not a characteristic of persuasive WTiting. 



3. Read the following short exceipts and check the one you think is 
persuasive^. 

a. The cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries • It is a curious, affectionate animal, but some- . 
what independent. Althougli it is often kept to rid a house of 
mice, it will kill birds, snakes, and lizai'd's. as well. 

^b. The cat moved stealthily through the shadows, making no sound. 

It crouched, entirely imn^obile, i\s tail twitching rhythmically, 
watching a bird that cavorted in the grass, oblivious to the 
impending danger. 

^c. Cats arc adorable fluffy animals that make wonderful pets. They 

love to be rubl^ed and petted, and when you pet the»n, they make a 
purring sound to show their affection. You really should have a 
cat. 

d. I hate cats. Tliey're always in the way. Jeez, sometimes ( wart 

to kill eveiy cat in tlie world. They're sucli slobs, al\Nrays lying 
around— goo<.i for nothing. Cats, you can have 'em! 

e. The cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate animal, but some- 
what independent. Because of this independence, the cat is 
dix'ficult to train. Althpugh it is often kept to rid a house of 
mice, it will .kill birds, snakes,- and lizards as well. The cat 
can sunave on his own-much better than other domesticated ani- 
mals. It seems that the cat ^ evfen though it is domesticated, is 
much closer to its wild origins than other pets. 

f. The cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries.- It is a curious, affectionate anijnal, but some- 
what independent. Given this independence, it is odd that the 
cat should be such a popular pet. What could account for iW 
One possibility is that the characteristic of independence ii elf 
is attractive to many people. In addition, the enigmatic nature 
of the cat, being both affectionate and independent, may make the 
cat intriguing to many. 



If you said c, you are right. 



■J • 

le following is a list of tlie characteristics of persuasive witing. 
.0 Nature of Persuasive Writing 

1 . 1 Persona 1 Appeal 

1.1.1 Positive ima^e of the \^iter Ls presented, 

1.1.2 Writer appears to know the issue (good sense, 
expertness) . 

1.1.5 Writer is not condescending. 

1.1.4 Writer ,sliows good intentions toward the reader 
{good will) . 

1.1.5 HYiter iderttifics with the readers (shares their 
aspirations, and even their biases and'prejudices-- 
sp^?aks tlieir language) . 

1.J.6 Writer gives evidence tl\at he i:s beipg i^incere and 

trustv/orthy in his statements (^jood moral character).^ 

1.1.7 Convinces readers /,;,^t the writer would not deceive 
t]^»em. • . " 

1.1.8 May assione frankness arid candor. 
1. 2 Logical Appeal 

1.2.1' fixainples may he used* 

1.2.2 Slogans, proverbs, and maxims may be used. 
L. 2.5 Supports the expertness (good sense) of the wTitcr* 
1.5 Emotional Appeal 

1.3.1 Arouses emotions in the reader. 

1.5.2 Supports the good :.ntentions (good v/ill of the witer. 
0 Style of Persuasive Writing (necessary components) 

2.1 Loiiguagc is appropriate to the reader. 

2.2 Lmotional, suggf^stive words are used. 

2.3 The current social, political, or religiou^i myth is used. 

0 Style of Persuasive" Writing (optiojial comj^oncnts) 

(Tlif^se chax'acteristics do not have to ai^pcrr in your papers, but 
if they do,' they are acceptable.) 

3.1 The vnriter may intrude (**!,'* "me," "we/* etc. may be used). 
.3.2 The x^eader may intrude .('you," "your," etc.. may be used,) 
3.5 Imperative and exclajiiatory sentences !na}' bo used. 

3.4 Colloquial, regional, and slang ^express 'ons may be used. 

3.5 Non-literal Aerms may appear. 

3.6 HiDiior may appear i 

3.7 Superlatives may be used, 

0 Organization of Persuasive Writin^^ (for writing that is more 
than one para, n) 

4.1 Title arouses interest. 

4.2 Introduction 

4.2.1 Introduces the subject^ 

4.2.2 Makes clear the object of tlie ;:iessage. 



4.3 



4.2»3' Arouses attention to the ^|K»cific issue at hand. 

4.2.4 Arouses attention' to the writct a$ a man of credi- 
uility in this issue. ' " ^ ' ^ 

4.2.5 Arouses attentioji to the inttjrest which the reader 
has at stake in. the '.matter in question, y 



Bod)" 
4.3.1 
4.3.2 



5. 



Present? evidence that supports the contention. 
1 May refute thfe opponent's argument . (This ils Jiot • 
always used- -may be oftitted.) ' 
4.4 Conclusion ' . 

4.4.1 Reajsserts the err ty of -the writer. 

4.4.2 Emphasi^^d the ijnj/v :e of the logical proofs ' • 
(examples) . . 

4.4.3 Appeals to tlia fjmoi:ions of the reader. 

4.4.4 Reviews the n)ain issues.^ 

Now you at'e ready to take the post-test for this module. Writ;e one 
sfiort. piper (lOC-200 words) that has a persuasive aim and a persua- 
sive style. Use 'the outline in frame 4 ibove to clieck to make sur^ 
your paper- ha«; all the components of persupsive wTiting.* YQur..instTuc 
tor may provide you with a list of topics. If he/she does not, ydu 
may select your oivn. If you have 'any questions o^ the material in 
this module, be sure to talh with your instructor before you Vnrite. 



SlIGGESreD TOPICS v . 

.» 

T^^re are a nuirber of possibilities for persuasive \NTiting: 

1. Write An ad for a product (fiike or real). 

2. Write a political speech. ^ / 

3. Write a letter to the. editor about an Issue you fee! stjoiigly about. 

4. Write a letter to a friend {^lyang to convince hun/her,>to do some- 
t'ung. . [ < ^ 
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APPLYING YOUR LANGUAGT: • 
UNIT I : THE AIMS 

Module 4: Informative Writing ^ 

OBJECTIVE: Given a list of topics, you will be' able to write a short 
paper ROO-200 ^•o^ds) that has an infonnative alin and an 
infomiative style. 

INTROpUCTION: All messages have a purpose for being sent. It is this 
puii^ose or th^t determines what the message nvill be 
like^-what is said an^t how it is said. There are four aims 
of discourse (iiny witten or oral conrnmication) that we 
usually concern ourselvcr wiih in witing: expressive, per- 
suasive, reference and-litrfraiy* vTo underst?^nd what they 
are, we must look at the nature 6i camranication. Any 
message tliat we send to others must' have four things present 
or we can have no comitunication. It must h^>'e 1) a sender 
^of the message, 2) a receiver of the message, 3)* a reality 
to which the 'message i^efers, and 4) a signal or code 
•(usually words) used to send x.\\o message, 

f 




SENDER . RECEIVER 



Although all coimiunication must have these four components, 
one*of them will 'usually be emphasized more than the. others, 
depending on the puri^ose of the message sent. If the sender 
of the message is emphasized more than the others, the writ- 
ing will be expressive (e.g. journals and diaries). If the' 
receiver of 'he message is emphasized more than the others, 
the waiting will be persuasive (e.g. .propaganda and adv^i^-. , 
tisijig). If the reajity to which the message refers is 
emphasized more than the others, the witing will be 
» referential technical . reports and news storied) ; If 

the signal Xi-- to send ^he message is ehq^tiasii^ more t 
the others, ^ writing will be literary (e^gv ilovels arid 
poems). In t ^^s unit we will be exploring the cfjaracteris- 
tics and, the style of each of these four aims. 

Since cne purpose of referential writing as to explain reality, the 
emphasis of the writing will be on 

the \yriter • Check one: 

the reader , . ^ 

the subiect mat,.er Look below for the 

the language ^ ' correct answer 



If you said t^ie subj|ect matter, you are right. The subiect matter is 
the same is the reality of the message in the diagram in the introduc- 
tion. 
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\ 

2. Informative VTiting (one of- the three types of referential writing) 

would 

offer opinions qheck one: 

present facts 

make inferences ' Look helovi for the 

ask questions correct answer 



If you said present facts, you' are right. Present ii;g facts is giving 
infonnation about a topic. The writer does not wish to prove anything 
or to explore possibilities; he is simply con^nunicatxiig infonnation 
about a topic. 



3* You would expect the style of informative wi-iting to be 

objective _ 
subjective 



If you said objective, you aa^e right. 



4. Read the following short excerpts and check' the one you think is 
informative. i ' 

ja. The cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

. for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate anunai, ? it some- 
what independent. Although it is oficn kept to rid a v»use of 
mire* it will kill birds, snakes, and lizai'ds'as well. 

^b. The cat moved stealthily tlirough the shadow?, -making; no sound. 

It crouched,, entirely ijii^ohile, its tail twitching rhythnically, 
watching a bird that cavorted in the grass, oblivious to the 
impending danger. , . . ^ 

^c. Cats arc adorable fluffy animals that make wonderful pets. They 

love to be inibbed and petted, and when you pet tfhem, they make a 
^ purring sound to show their affection. You really should have a 
cat . » 

d. I hate ^:ats. Tliey'i^e always in the way. Jeez, sometimes I :vajit 

to kill every cat in the world; * Tliey're such slobs, always lyiiig 
around- -good for nothing! Cats, you can have 'em! 

e. The c^ is n domesticated carnivore that has been a poj^ular pet 

for centuries. It is^ctrricius, affectionate animal, but some- 
. what independent. Because of this independence, the cat is 
difficult to train. Although it is often kept to.rid a house of 
"mice, it will kill birdsi snaKe3, and lizards as well. The cat 
can suvivie on his. om rriuch better t other dcMnesticated ani- 
mals. It' seems that the cat, even t-liough it is domesticated, is 
much closer o its wild origins than other* pets. 
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f. Tlie cat is a domesticated caiTiivore that has been a popular pet 
for ccntttrics. It i,^ a curious, affectionate animal, but sqipe- 
what independent. Cliven this independence, it is odd tiiat the 
cat should be such a popular pet. Miat could account for it? 
One possibility is that the characteristic of independence itself 
is attractive to many peoi>le. In addition, the enigmatic nature 
of the cat, beinj; both affectionate and independent, may make the 
cat intriguing to many. 



If you said-a, you are right. Infonnative \>n:iting presents the facts to 
the reader, noticing else. 



5. Informative siting is one of. the three kinds of referential writing 
(interpretive, informative, ajid exploratory). 

The following is a list of the characteristics of infonnative \sTiting 

1.0 Nature of Infonnative Writing 

1.1 The emphasis i? on factuality, 

1.2 Yhe paper is comprehensive in its treatment of the topic. 

1.3 The paper has surprise value. 

2.0 Style of Infonnative Writing (necessaiy components) ' 

2.1 The presentation is objective ("I," *'mc," ^^Ve," "you,'' 
"your,** etc. are avoided. 

2.2 A concci-n for reader identification is evident. 

2.3 Exact rather than emotional or. siig^astivc tenns are used. 

2.4 Jargon is avoided. ^ 

2.5 Termi are ui^ambiguous-- clear, not confusing. 
2.^ Sentence's are unambiguous- -clear, not confusing. 

2.7 Contractions are avoided. 

2.8 Exclamatory and imperative sentences arc avoided. 

2.9^ All sentences are comjUete (fragments, ccwnma splices, and 

fused sentences are avoided) - 
2.] (J Subjects and verbs agree. 

2.11 Verb tense inconsistent throughout the paper. 
2 A2 Pronouns agree with •their antecedents. 

2.13 The person of pronouns is consistent througliout the paper. 

2.14 All words are spelled correctly. 

2.15 I\inctUc:tion is used appropriately. ' 

3.0 Style of Informative Writing (optional components) 

(TIk-sc characteristics do not'have to appear in your paper, but 
if they du, they ari acceptable.) 

3.1 Non-literal terms (e.g. f ' .urcs of speech) may be used 
when appropriate. 
" 3.2 Passive constructions may appear (not as much as in 

scientific writing). • 
- 3.3 Tone may be humorou^ . 
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4.0 Organization of Infarniative Ivritiiig (foij^'iting that is more 
than one paraf.raoh) - 

4.1 Title . ^ 

4.1.1 It arouses interest. 

4.1.2 It covers the content of the paper, 

4.2 Introduction- -establishes th^ expectations of the aydience, 

4.3 Body-'prvsents .facts. 

4.4 Conclusion- -sums up. f 

4.5 Optional organizational pattern. may he used instead of 
4.2, 4.3, and 4.4. Ntost important facts come fii'st and 
less ijiiportant facts follo^v. 

6. Now you are ready to take the post-test for this module. Write one - 
short paper (100-200 wotd^) that has Sn informative aim and an infor- 
mative style. Use the outline in frame 5 above to check to make sure 
your paper has all the components of informative wTiting. ' Your 
instiiictor may provide you with a list of topics. If he/she 'does not, 
you may select your 6\v7i. If you have any questions on the material 
in this module, be sure to talk with your instructor before you wite. 

SUGGESTED TOPIC 
Pick somethiJig you know -about and present the information. ^ 
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.\PPLY1NG YOUR ij\NGUAGi3 

UNIT I: lllE AIMS 

Kkxlule 5: Interpretive Writing 

OBJECriVE: (iiven»a list of topi » you will be nb]^ t^-ninfi^S^^^^^^I^n 
I'Hpcr (100-200 word?)' that has ar. interpretive aim and an 
liiterprctive style. 

•■» 

INTRODUCriQNi: All messages have a purpose for being sent, it is this 
purpose or am that detennines what the message will be 
like—what is siad < nd how it is said, 'llicre are four aims 
of discourse (any written or oral communication) that we • 
usually concern ourseive:; with in writing: expressive, per- 
suasive, reference and ; rary. To understand ivhat they 
are, we must look at the ..aturc of contnunication , Any 
message that we sC'iu to others must have four things present 
or we can have no comir uTication. I>t must have 1) a sender 
of the message, 2) a receiver of the message, 3) ^emtniiy 
to whicli the message refers, and 4) a signal oi"*"^ode (usually 
words) u:>cd to send the message. 




SUNDER RliCElVER 
- Although all coiTFnuiication must have these four components, 
\ one of them will. usually be emphasized ^nore than the others, 
depending on the purpose of the messajfc sent. If the sender 
of the message- is emphasized more than the otliers, the wi'it- 
ing will be expressive (e.g. journals and diaries). If the 
receiver of the message, is emphasized more than the others, 
tl\e writing will be persuasive (e.g. propaganda and adver- 
tising). If the reality to which the message. refers is 
, emphasized more than the others, the wri ing'will be 

r eferential Ce.g. teclinical reports and news stories). If 
the signal used to send tlie message is emphasized more than 
the others, the witing will be literary (e,g. novels and 
poems). In this unit we will be exploring the characteris- 
tics and the style of each of these four aims. 

si 

The purpose of referentia,! writing is to explain reality. Informa- 
tive writing (one* of the three typ)es of referential writing) presents 
the facts abo^it the reality. Interpretive witihg would 



offer opinions 
present facts 
make inferences 
ask questions 



Check one: 

Look below for tlie 
correct answer 

/ 



If you said make inferences, you are right. Interpretive \>rriting inter- 
prets reaiit^^. It seeks to offer proof, or evidence, Lhat supjwrts con- 
clusions (inivrences or interpi^etations) about reality. 



■ \ ' \ 

2. Ifou would expect the style or interpretive writing to be 

object ive^ 

subjective 



If yoii said objective, you are ri^ht. Interpretive witing, like infor- 
native , cends to be objective because it seeks tc give an accurate repre 
seiitation of reality. 



3. Read the follo\ving short exceipts and diecK the one yc. think is 
-interpretive. , ' 

The cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate animal, but some-, 
wliat independent. 'Although it is often kept to rid a hcHise of 
mice, it wilt kill birds, snakes, and lizards as well,- 
'i ' - . * 

b- Tlie cat moved stealthily through the shadows, making no sound. 

It crouched, entirely jtrmiobile, its tail twitdung rhythmically, 
watching a bird that cavprted in the 'grass, oblivious to the 
impending danger. 

c. Cats are adorable fluffy animals tliat make u'cnderful pets. They 

love to be ixibbed aJ)d petted, and when you pet them, they make a 
purring sound to show their affection. ' ou really should have a 
cat. 

d. I hate cats. Tlicy'rc always in the way. Jeez, sometimes I went 

to kill eveiy cat in the world. They're sudi slobs, always lying 
around-"good for nothing. Cato, you can have *em! 

» 

e. The cat is a domesticat*^ ^mivore tJiat has been a popular pet 

for centuries. It is ; jus, affectionate animal, but some- 
what indc;jendent . Becc* tliis independence, the cat is 
difficult to train. Although it is often kept to rid a house of 
mice, it will kill birds, 'snakes , and lizards as well. The cat 
can survive on his own much better than other domesticated ani- 
maJs* It seems that tlier ca even though it is domesticated, is > 
much closer to its wild origins than other pets. 

Aiic cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet 

for, centuries. It is a curious affectionate aniHial, but some- 
^Aat independent. Given this inde^Kindence , it is odd that tJic 
cat should be such a popular pet. Miat could account for it? 
One possibility is that tlie diaracteristic of independence itself 
is attractive to many people. In addition, the eniginatic nature 
of thc.,Gat,, b?ing both affectionate and independent, may make the 
cat intriguing to many. * 



If you said e, you are right. Tlie statements, "Because of this indepen- 
deftce, the cat is difficult to rrairi, ' and, "It seems that the cat, even 
though it is c|oinesticated, is much closer to its wild origins... are 
interpretations (inferenf-cs or .roncluslchs) about the information pre- 
sented. 
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Interpretive writing is one of the three kinds of refer^tial vTit- 
ing (interpretive, informative and exploratory) • 

The following is a list of the characteristics of interpretive \%Tit- 
ing. 

1.0 ^Nature of Interpretive Writing 

11 llie emphasis is on the subject matter. 

1.2 Evidence is offered. 

1.3 Conclusions follow from the evidence. 

1.4 Tlie meaning of important: words is clear. 

1.5 Generalizations arc. consistent with evidence. 



2.0 Style of Interprelrive Writing (necessary comjDonents) 

2.1 The presentation is objective. ("I/' "me," *7ou," "your," 

etc. are avc led.) 
2.3 A concern for logic is evident. 

2.3 Exact rather than emotional or suggestive terms 'are used. 

2.4 Literal ' tenns are used; nonliteral t^rms (e.g. figures of 
speech) are avoided. 

2.5 Terms are unambiguous --clear, not confusing. 

2.6 Sentences are unambiguous- -clear, not confusing. 

2.7 The tone is serious; humor is excluded. 

2.8 R^xlamatory and imperative sentences are avoided. 

2.9 All sentences are complete (fragments, comma splices, and 
fused sentences are avoided.) 

2.10 Subjects and Verbs agree. 

2.11 Verb tense is consistent throughout the paper. 

2. 12 Pronouns agree with their antecedents. 

2.15 The person of pronouns is consistent throughout the paper. 

2.14 All words are spelled coirectly, 

2.15 Punctuation is used appropriately and conventionally. 

3.0 Style of Interpretive IVriting (optional components) 

(T'hese characteristics do not have to appear in your paper, but 
if tliey do, ^:hey are acceptable. 

3.1 Jargon appropriate to the topic may be us*ed. 

3.2 Passive constructions may appear • 

3.3 Multiple modifiers occasionally appear. 

3.*l S>Tnbols and abbreviations pf tech nical terins may be -employed, 

3.5 Charts and graphs may be used. . . 

4.0 Org^ization of Interpretive Writing (for uriting that is more • 
than one paragraph.) - - . ^ 

4.1 Title 

4.1.1 The cmpliasis is on facts, e.g. it is not clever or 
, * fanciful. ^ 

4.1.2 It covers the content of the paper. 
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4.2 Introduction 

4.2.1 The pui/3se and procedures are presented concisely. 

4.2.2 The scope of the paper is presented concisely; ^ 

4.2.3 The subject of the study is described (may also 
appear in ' the body) . # 

4 . 3 Body ^ 

4.3.1 The procedure is descrioed in detail. 

4.3.2 The evidence is givdn. ^ 

4.4 Concljusion ^ , 

4.4.1 Conclusions ajid generalizations do ik)' go beyond 
. the evidence offered in the body. 

4.4.2 Recorimendajtions or proposals are made, 

5, Now you are ready to take the post- test for this nodule. Write one 
short paper (100-200 wrdsj ;thgt-4ias an interpretive aim and an 
interpretive style. Use the; ou^iline in frame 4 above to check to 
make sure your paper has allVtRe coiiponents of interpretive writing. 
Your instructor may prbvjde you with a list of topics. If he/she 
does not, you may select >'our cun. If you^ have ah)'' questions on^ the ^ 
material in this modu^, be sur^ to talk with your instructor before 
ybu write. ^ • 

SUGGESTED TOPICS 

There are a number of possibilities 'for interpretive writing-:.. 

1. rc*'^ a h>T^othesis about some modern trend or situation in American 

^ /eminent or .soQiety, and try to prove your h>TX)thesi5 v'.::h historical 
or sociological evidence, 

2. UTiat is }• • theory of discourse (wit ten and oral conmunication)? 
You may agree or disagree with the theory presented in this course, 
but you must back up your theoiy \<ith valid examples 

3. Look at a magazine or newspaper and- analyze it for the aims of writing 
used. Draw^some conclusions nbout your findings. 



APPI^YING YOUR L^>iCmGY^ 

IINIT I: inn: AIMS 

Module 6: Exploratory Writing 



OBJECTU'E: Givc:^. a of ic . vou xiil hc aMc to bxitc :.ort 

|\-i|:>or llOl3-iOO woi^s; t!iat l\as im exploratoiy a:n aiui an - 
exiUoratory style. 

* ,« 

T.\TRODUCriCM: All me.ssages have a purpose for heing sent. It is thii 

puPji^ose of aim that dctCA nirics w!)at the message will be like-* 
wliat lb ^aicTand how it is said. Tliere are four-aims of \ 
diHccurse (any ^vrittcn or oral conwunication) that \\V usuklly 
conjcrn ourselves with in wTiting: exi^ressive, persuasi^'e, 
reference and litereay. To understand what they are, wf mast 
look at the nature of .communication. Any message that we sent 
to others inust have four things present or we can have no 
comjnuucat ion. It must have 1} sender of tlie message, 2) a 
reteiver of the niessagc, 5) a reaJit> to which the message 
refers, and 4) a signal or code (usually Kord-s)^!^^?tlvto send 
tlie message. • 




Ri:cr.iVER 



Altiiough all communication must liave these four coniponents, ova 
of them will usually bfe emphasised more than the others, 
depending on the pu:^-pobe of the message sent. If the sender 
of the message is emphasized more than the others, the writing 
v'ill h6 ex])rossivc (e.g. journals ajid diaries). If the vecciy;; 
of th) message xs emphasized more thaji tlic rthers, the uriring 
^^;ill be persuasive (e.g. propaganda and- advertising) . If the 
reali^-y to which the mess^e refers is emphasized more t^ian thr 
others, the muting will be referential (e.g. technical report 
and nei^ sioriesX. If the "signal used to send the ?r.8ssage is 
einpliasizfed rnqre than the others, the witing^will be iiiterar\^ ' 
(e.g. novels and poems) , In this unit we will be oxpJbring rh€ 
ch^-i acteristics and the style of each of these four ai^s. 



^ ' . • ■ 

1. llio purpTosd of rererentiai/-'^i ting is to explain reality. Interpretive 
1-ri ting- seeks to offer proof yfeviuonce) vtha*. .supports conclusions about 
that reality. ^ Jnforaative wiiting presents facts. Exploratoi/y writing 
would . . 

/bff:;r opinions . ' 'Check onn:^ 

make inferences ^ - Look below for the correct answer 

ask questions ' ^ ' " . ' 



If you said, ''ask* questions/' you aie riglit. lixplorrtory writing seeks td 
explore possibiHties that may exi^^l abou*- a eiven question. 



2. You would expect the style of exploratoiy \\Titing to be 

assLiired (certain) 
tentative (micertaiTTj 



If you -said '*tcntat Lvc," yoii are right. T!)c writer of exploratoiy writing 
does' not come to any hard ai.id fast conclusions. 



5. Read tlie follow'ing short exceii)ts and check the one you think is 

explorotorv'. • ' 

a. The cat i-s a domesticated caiTiivore that has been* a popular pet 
for centuries. It is a curious, affectionate anijnal, but somewhat 
indepcn<lcnt . Although it is often kept to rid a house of mice, it 
. will kill birds, snakes, and lizards as well. 

^b. The cat moved stealthily through the shadows, making no soimd. It 

crouched, entirely ijiimobile, i.ts tail twitching rhytlDnically, 
watL-hiiig a Bird that cavorted in the grass, .oblivious to the 
impending danger. . • 

^c. Cats are ado liable fluffy animals that^make wonderful pets. Tliey love 

to be rubbed and petted, and when you pet tboni, they make a purring^ 
sound to show their affection. You really should have a cat. 

d. I bate cats. They're always in the way. Jcqz, sometijiics I want- to 

kill .cv(?ry cat in the world. Tlicy're such slobs, always lying around- 
good for nothing. Cats, you can have 'em! * 

e. The ca t is a domesticated camivore that ^has been a popular pet for 
centuries. It is a curious, affectionate animal, but somewhat- 
independent. Because of this independence,^, the cat is difficult to 
train. Although it is often kept to rid a house of mice, it will 
kill birds, snakes, and lizards as well. The cat can survive on 
his ovm much better than other domesticated animals. It seems that 
tt^e cat, even thotigli it is domesticated, is much closer to its 
wild origins than other pets. 

o cat is a domesticated carnivore that has been a popular pet for 

turies. It is a curious, affectionate anijiial, but somewhat 
dependent. -.Given this independence, it is odd that the cat should 
i,e such a popular pet. Wiat could account for dt?* One" possibility 
is that the characteristic of independenc e it sejj J.s_atL^actrve_ta.__ 

- many peopl e^ — In add ition, Ihe" enigmatic^natufe'. of the cat, being • ^ 

both affectionate and independelit; may make the cat intriguing to • « 
many. - . - 



If you. said f, you are right. 



4. I'xploratoiy writing: is one of the- three kinds of rcicrc;itial urriting 
(interpretive, infomatlvc, ajid explorator>0 . 

The following is list of tlic characteristics of exploratory uriting. 

1.0 Nature of Hx])loratoi7 Writing 

<? 

1.1 The emphasis is on discovery 
, 1.2 Thfe problem is presented. 

1.3 The conczlusions are tentative. 

2.0 Style bf Exploratory, Writing (necessaiy components) 

^2.1'Th^ presentation is objective, but not as rigid as scientific 
uritini;^. 

2.2 'Tentative words are used (e.g. "but/' "however,'' "probably," "on 

the otlier hand," "yet," etc. • ' : 

2.5 Questions are asked. 

2.4 Collociuial iuid regional exi)ression5. are avoided. 

2.5 All sentences are complete- (fragments, comma splices, and fused • 
sentences are avoided) . 

2.6 Subjects and verbs agree. 

2. 7. Verb tense is consistent throuftlwut the paper. ^ ' ' 

2". 8 Pronouns agree with their antecedents. 

2.9 The person of pronouns* is consistent througliout tJie paper. 

2.10 All words are spelled correctly. 

2.11 I\inctuation is used appropriately and conventionally. 

3.0 Style of Exp lo rat on* Writing (optional componentsl 

(•Tliese 'characteristics do not liave to appear in your paper, but if they 
do, they are acceptable.) » • „ 

5.1 Non-literal tenns (i.e. figures of speech) may be used when . 
- appropriate. - - 

5.2 The tone may be hipo'rous. 

5.5 Emotional, suggestive words may be used. • 

5.4 Tlie writer may intrude ("I," "me," "we," etc. may be used) .• 

5.5 Tlie reader may intixidc ("Vou ," "your," etc. may be used). 

4.0 Organization of rixplorator/ Writing (for writing that is more tlian 
one paragraph). ^ ^ , , ' - ' 

•r A Tit le- -covers tiic con: - ' - 

4.- Introduction. 

4__^2 .J s_wli,.^_tL'j— top . c is -j^ rtiuCii — ' .. - . 

4.2.2 Tells why tlie topic raises unanswered questions. • 

4.3 Body (at least one of the two following characteristics must appear.) 
^.3.1 SlDiDTiarizes findings. "*•• 

4.^3.2* Traces the various avenues exi^lored. 

4.4 Conclusion (at least one of the. two fpilowing characteristics must 
appear).'' ' 7 ' / ' ^ 

4.4.1 Foimilates more questions that will provide'' further topics 
for exploration. ■ . ■. . / 

4.4.2 Formulates a tentative hypothesis. . 

- . ; ' ■■ •■ ■ . .98 . . ' ■■' ' ■ 



S. Kov/ yt)u arc really, to take the post-test for this module. Write one 
• short paper (IUO-200 words) tliat ha-s an exploratory aim and an 
avploratory style. LIse#th6 outline in frorie 4 above to check to mnke 
sure your paper htis all the components of exploratory writing. Your 
instructor may provide you w;ith a list of topics. *If lK?/she does 
not, you may sclcfct your owii.* If you have any questions on thq 
material in tliis module, be sure to talk with your instructor before 
you \^^:"ite. 

SUGGCSTHD TOPIC 

Pick some problem or issue you are interested in, ajid explore the 
possibilities. - ' 



APPENDIX. C, 

COMPOSTTION I PUWT)St /\M1) (^O^VLS ^ 
LON'G.BE/\ai CUT COLLEGI: 

■ . . • ■. ■> * ' 

Purpose: The puri:>ose of the coin]x^sition program at Long Beach City 
College is to teach students how to comniunica'te, with an 
emphasis on witing. 

AlTnUDHS 

• » 

I. To assist the student in developing better ujiderstanding of hirasclf 
A. To improve seJ f-confidence ' \ 

]\, To promote ?;el f-awareness 
'C. To encourage- involvement and commitment 

II. To assist the student in developing better understaiiding of others 

A. To promote tolerance of t^he ideas of others 

B. To understand and' appreciate the varieties of English Dialects 



10 assist tlie student to wite effectively 

A. To- improve mechanical skills 

1. Punctuation and* mechanics 

2. Spelling ' 

B. To in^prove usatj;c3 skills ^ 

1. Subject -verb agreement 

2. I-ragments iind ROS 

3 . Pronoun usage 

C. To understand necessaiy^elemcnts.of 'graiiBuar 

1. S>iitax 

2. Parts of speech 

3. Sentence patterns 



D. To st^jcturc compositions effectively 
. 1. Outlining (Planning before witing) 

a. introduction 

b. body 

c. conclusion 

/ 

- 2. Transitions ^ 



* 2. Wictorical methods , » % 

a. logical ' / . 

b. spatial ' ^ . * * 
' c. chronological . • • 

4. Raragrapliing 
a/ unity 

b. coherence 

c. emphasis 

d. development 

* E. To promote effective style 
It Sentence stmcture 
- 2. Diction ' 

a. sijnplicity 
. , b. appropriateness 
^ c. clarity 

V d. accuracy 

11. To. assist the student to improve reading skills 

A. To irwpvove word recognition 

B. To iniprove reading comprehension 

C. To increase the ability to "recall 

. III. A. To help the student participate in group activities 
1. talk ' - 
2\ listen 

B» To promote speaking skills 

IV. Tq assist the sj;udent to acquire research skills 

A. To assist the student in obtaining^ infamat ion . . 

B. To assist the student in using appropriate techniques of 
' • documentation. . : 



4 



V. To assis,t the student to understand other fbms of documentation 
(media, ' paraUnguistics, non-verbal, etc.) 

1HINKING CRHATimV ' ' . . . . 

I. To assist the student to develop or improve ^is lopical though 
})7^occsses. 

It c^upport generalizations . ^ ^ 
B. lo'danajul verif icatioR, 
G-;-^^ understand patt e m s-ef thought— — — — - 



p. To recognize and avoid fallacies 
'/ ' E. To syntli«si2e . % 

F. To recognize t^ie difference between fact arid inferences 

II. Tb assist the stikien^t in asTcing probing question? 

V - B. question thfe^meaning of his am existence ^ ; 



^ • . . . AJTIiKDIX D 

••' . ,. 

GOALS OF C0^^XXS^TION I AT 
TARRANT COUNTY' CaMUNITl' COLLEGU, NORTIEAST GWUS 



1. The student should learn to urite clear, vigorous prose. 

» 

Certainly the prkian' goal of a fresliman course in ^ 
composition is to provide the student with both the 
skills he needs to wite well and the opportunity to 
practice those skills. Writing Well is defined as 
writing clearly, witing vigorously, and witing 
accuratelv. • Clear, vigorous, accurate writing 
• communicates its content without obscurity to the . 
reader, uses- precise, yet lively diction, and 
inoves logically from idea to idea, ^ 

2. The student should become a more indepeiident learner. 

. One of the important vesponsibilities of the freshman 
course in composition is to advance the^j^tudent in 
his ability to work vespossibly and independently, . 
AlthouH-.the nianbejs'of a fresliman class differ in 
age, cultural background, and verbal, abil|fcty, 
they share their apprehension on the college experience. 
Therefore, a freshman composition course should provide 
.e\i>eriences which rjequire efach student to grow in his 
capacitv for irilependent and responsible study. 

./ ^ . ' ; /' . r ■ • . 

5. llie student should leani the teci^iiques of witing which 
free the uriter-to say what lie wishes to shy: 

' Strurture ini wr^ti houiU not be viewed by either 
tiie lcjl cr or, student as the ijnposition of foim upon , 
content but rather as the outgrowth of form from ' 
content. Therefore, the -student should real"i;se that 
. what he wishes . to say can dj-ptate the organisational ' 
form- pf Jus: :com{>osi;tioa.--"^ 

ajid effect iv^ciy whep he realizes that certain strategies 
of structure arc available to him and. tliat he- is free 
to clioosc the most ^ompatit:l<^ to his topic' . ^ 
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4. Tlie student should derive pej;sonai satisfaction from ' 
/having composed.. 

7V freshman conjposi.t ion course provides students- with • 
the opportunity to discover both the difficulties and 
joys of writing ivell . EvciT student in compof^ition 
sbould feel enliaiieed and reassured as he grows in his 
understanding of the Englisli language and his ability 
to write t:ompeteS<l^ The goals of the course are 
intended to heli^ the^tudent find liberation from Xhe 
ajTprehensions of uriting .anu to discover the positive 
values of witing succinctly. 

5. Tlie student should recognize that writing is a craft_^ 

All ijnportajit aspect of teaching ccHiiposi^,ion is to 
combat the niisimderstanding thai; writing ds a - 
creative en€eii:)rise indulged in only by geniuses 
iiTid eccentrics, >\ny person who .has demonstrated 
motivation and minimal ability can be taughf to write 
in a clear, uncomplicated style. Uidoubtedly some 
will write better than others, but ^:he goal of 
wi'iting effectively can be achieved by any responsible 
freshman who accepts the premise that he can master 
' the lise* of language basic to the craft o^f writing. 

6- The student should realize that '*the writing of 4;ood ^ 
higlish is a moral matter/' ' * 

I^onald Hall, in his valuable little book The ^lpdem 
Stylists comments on Robert Graves* words by ^JcVling, "/\nd 
thor morality is a morality of ^r'ltlr -11 
modem student, more than ^nv s oi re^ =>g 

era, needs • - i /;3rc oft* li^ ne^ t :o4 clarity 
M\A p'^iial . > of the obfusc^tions of bacl prose, 
- of deliberately dishonest or insidiously slanted 
witing. The integrity of good writing is a concept 
that each student should incorporate into his' 
drveloping style.. He should 'be conscious of good 
witing and even more conscious of bad w.\ring',- 
If style is the man, fhcn he should consider what* 
the elements of his style are and what his style is 
saying about him. * ' - ^ . 
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APPENDIX E 

CaMUNlCATIONS -I AT MBR/\MEC COMUNITY COLLEGE 



Seen on One -'ltoaii Connnunication Thcor)' aiitl Practice 
(Weeks 1-2.5) 

Goals: 1. The student will understand the -heed for 

effective concnunication. Students will be introduced 

to what effective coinmunicatioYi is, its necessity 'in » 

hionan behavior, its Vole in the life of the teclmical 

student, and vhat motivates the individual to ^ 

conmunicate. 

2. TIk: sfuUent will understand the basic 
proce55 of Cwranunication. Bnphasis will be on*thc 
individual's communication behavior through a.mpdel 
of the coniminication process- -encoding, .transmitting, 
medium, receiving, deGodj^g--to heip the student 
understand what Tiaj^pens when he communicates. ^ 

3. The student t/ili understand the rqle of the 
individual's perception in the process of conminication, 
Tliat both the sender and receiver respond not directly - 
to reality hut to their perceptions of reality will be 

• in' -rv* fccci ;^ t\\c studei^t thirougL a disci j'is.ior> of perceptual 
nM^*>^,'S st^Ji ' Jucatic i, p;i:.t .xpordei >. , Nceds,^ 
tn^cv^f-i^t and pc r g- ^^jpings. 

^4 4. U.o, tudent will apply hi$ knowledge of 
communication theoiy. Th; institictor Will detennine, 
through class discussiDn^ assignments of his choosing, 
and tests, tlie level of ccuprehension^ttained by liis 
students. ' * : . . 

Section T^n-o- -Listening as Commuiiication (Keeks 2.5-5) 
Goals: m'he student will understand the tole of 
listening in the process of cbminiuiication, vStudents 
will be introduced to listening as a necessai-y part' 
of the entire-s^ndd::-recelver prpcess and *the feedback 
which should accompafny effective ommunication. ilc . „; 
should also understand how much listening is .a part 
of a day' s- communicative activity and I^ow jx^orly the. 
t)'pical person listens/ , * ' " 

2 , The stutTcnt will iinde r^fonU t he'^probl ems " 
whidi prevent effective listening and learn better 

glistening habits. The basic b^<3 lis tiling, habits-- 
calling the subject -uninteresting, criticiziTig the 

:/Sjtcakcr ' s de 1 ivery ^'^getting overs timulntcd ,^ lis ten ing_ 

oniyfot faicts^ trying to make corw^reJiensive outlines, 



faking ajt^^ion, tolerating or creating dist ractions 
cvacyi^jTaifficuIt material ^ roactiiu' to emutional language, 
^pfirf^vasting listening tiine- -should be discussed and 
illustrated. * . 

The student will apply Ivis knowlcclgc of 
effective listening* The instnictor will detcnnine, 
through class diircussion, assignments of his choosing, 
aJid tests, the level of coniprehejisicJii attained b/ 
his students. • ^^.J-^'^^^^ 

Section Three— Nonverbal Communication (Weeks 4-6) 
Goals : 1^- i fie stu'lent will* understand tlie' pervasiveness 
of nociverbal comminication in iiinnan behavior. Recognition 
of tne' extent to which verbal forms of conununication 
are dependent upon or coniplemetitcd by nonverbal 
coimmi cation, its pcivasivcnes in society, and connections 
to material already discussed in the course should be 
emphasized here. 

2. Tlie student will understand specific areas 
of nonverbal corrununicataon ajid their Ijjr^i tat ions. Jhe 
major areas of concern should be irr simple body language, 
color, space, or territoriality, and time as they fom 
parts of the social coiminications stnicture--both as 
it affects the student in his job and in normal 
intcipersonal relations. The student should also be 
Avamccl as to the lijnits involved in reading nonve'rbal 
commimications, particularly body language. Accurate 
coiTOunica^ion is a matter of patterns of nonverbifl 
behavior, not .single, signals. ^ j 

5. -The student will apply his knowledge 6f 
nom>erbal iov\\\% of communication. The instructor 
should ascertain his students' comprehension of 
nonverbal fonn:? through projects, group assignments; 
or tests which rely on' observation or pcrfoiniaxjce. 

Section Four: Verbal Communication and Its Problems 

OVecks 7-10)* • 
Goals: 1. The student wall' understand how lahgUage 
operates and conveys meaning. Discussion should center 
on wliat s)'mbols are, how they are agreed upon, the 
relationship between dangiaage maps and territories, 
why meaning resides in the person using ti.^ language 
rather than in the langtiage itself. 

2. Tlie student will ujiderstand the causes and 
cures of basic distortions which caji occur when 'using 
lanjiuage. The major areas of concern include the 
fact- inference- judgement problem in language usage, 

denD'ty:imnamd^ connotation^, -t wfrich 

arises from abstract.ing, .and the distortions inherent 
in polarization, stereotyping, and labeling. .. 



3. The stuUeat will apply his ki^owledge of 
language- and its problems. The instnictor will- 
determine, tlu'ou^h class discussion, assignments 
and projects of his choosinp, and tests/Vhe level 
of comprehension attained by his students* 

Section Five - -Technical Writing and Speakijig 
. - (Weeks 11-15) 

Goals: 1. Tl?e student will ujiderstand the need for 
organization in tecluiical communication. Students 
wik^leam basic principles of oi'ganization, audience, 
consuleration, detailing, and preparation common to 
most technical c6mn)unication prpblems. fie will 
also i^inderstand the necessity for acceptable grammar 
and spelling. 

2.. The student will midcrstand the basic \%Tittcp 
fon\^ coiTBTiWj to enipJoymwit situations. Hm^yhasis should 
be upon letfers of application, application fonns, 
^esiines, viths, aiul sijiiple reports. 

The student will understand basic speaking- 
situations, l-mphasis should be. upon understanding 
^the purj^ose of cui intci'view, ])repariiig for the 
intei'view, arranging for and competing the inter- 
view, and upon simple verbal repdVts and instructional ' 
0 speeches. 

4'. Tlie student will iipply hi's knowlcuge of 
tetlmical writirfg and speaking situations. '|he 
instructor will require vomiting anc^ speaking whi^ h 
will -tJanonst rate the stiidents' ]:)rof iciency in tlic 
coiiBUunicative situations most likely' to be encoujuered 
by the teciiniCcU student. ( 



-3I0GRAJ'H1G\L SKHTQi - - . 

r 

Pavil Loch i'linter was bom in I-airficld, ;iliiK-is on December IS, 1952 to 
Je^in a;iJ Frciiik Igniter, ile was r,raJi:atecf from Me morial Senior High School 
in Houston, Texas ii) 1971 and was -graduated magna cujiv laude from the 
University of ic.xas at Austin iu 1^^75 with a Baclielor of Arts Degree, 
in Lnglishr Mule at U.T, lie was inducted into Phi Beta Kappa, 
i^hi Kai)pa Phi, and Plii Dta Sigma. He will be gradu^rtcd from tlie 
IJniverpitv of Florida in June, 1977 with a Master of Arts Degree in 

. English, lie ha^ accepted a position as instructor of English in 
Irving, Texas at North Lake Coliege, an institution of the Dallas 

^County Community Collegci District*. 
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